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e friendsand subscribers of this work are re- 
4 ly reminded, that payments for it are contracted to 
be Made in advance; and all who are in arrears are rd 
seriously requested to remit by mail, at the cost and ris 
of the editors, any sums which may be due unto them. 
’The times are hard” —‘money is scarce;” we are quite 
willmg to bear our proportion of the sufferings or incon- 
veniences that appertain to the condition of our country 
in the redueed prices of its principateommodities, which, 
however, we have zealously endeavored to advance, by 
increasing the home market—that it may take the place, 
of the g/nited, nustTrictrey or PROHIBITED foreign one 
—— but, whentimes are hard or money scarce, the de- 
mands of publishers are too often regarded as among the 
lastto be paid, and we suffer far more than is our pro- 
portion. The accounts for the year have been generally 
forwardéd as usual, aml we earnestly urge a speedy at- 
tention to'them. There is no lack of business for the 
editors, bat an unusual and distressing deficiency in the | 
amount of receipts. 
With the matter inserted iv the present sheet, we 
shall conclude our regular publieation of the address and 
appendix on behalf of the Harrisburg Convention. ‘The 
arts not yet extractet! from the pamphlet are—the chap- 
on sales at auction—an-interesting communication on 
the linen manutfacture—brief notices of the product, &e. 
of hides anc? skins, tobacco, leat, and sugar—~a large col- 
lection of opinions as to the constitutional doctrine of pro- 
tection,—-and a great gathering of miseellaneous items. 
Sach of these, however, as shall appear most usetul, will! 
ties * place hereafter, as opportunity offers. : 
extent of the matter composing the pamphlet was | 
a subject of much regret to the compiler—but it was 
a that a general te.ct beok should be farnished, and 
sarranged that persons interested in the subject might 
examine it at their-leisure—especially farmers and plant- 
ers, more concerned, we believe, in the protection of 
domestic industry than any other persons whatever; and 
it is for their interest, or rather that of the people at large, 
that we have exerted ourselves for so many years past. 
The owners of ships and factories have eur good wishes 
in conmimion with others, and they partake of the general 
prosperity which results from the adoption of wise and 
patriotic measures. We are absolutely certain of these 
things—t. That protection has reduced the price of every 
wrt of labor and every commodity on which it has acted, 
equally advantageous to producers and consumers; 2, 
that it has greatly enlarged the home market for the 
farmers end planters, in sales of grain and meat, wool, 
fee, without at all diminishing the foreign one; 
pat mereasing it in the supply of new commodities; 3, 
that, as i» Great Britain so with us, manufactures have 
unproved the morals, advanced education, added to our 
comforts and increased our population. Other important 
things might be mentioned; but we shall just now only 
prove these. Ist, ‘The protection of navigation and of the 
eotton manufactures, has reduced the price of freights 
and coarse cottum goods one half—many other items 
might be added; 2nd, protection has prevented the ad- 
dition of hundreds of thousands of laborers to the alrea- 
dy very numerous cjass of farmers, and thereby check- 
ed. 4 greater surplus to act ma further reduction of the 
price of grain, &ic.—and it seems quite certain that com- 
petition bas induced the consumption of 100,000 or 150,000 
Mone bales of owrcotton than would have been used with- 
out it, and it s known that about the value of six millions 
in Manufactures was exported last year; 3rd, we have a 
demonstration of improved morals, &c. at every factory, 
aud see the elevation of poor ignorant persons into well 
fed, well clothed and reasoning beings—we have it in 
proof that crimes and paupere are U0 per cent. greater 
m the agricultural than in the manufacturing districts of 
England, and in Manchester, one person out of every 28 











died annually in 1770, before it was one great work shop, 
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and now only one out of eyery 45—in 1780 the average 
deaths in England were one ont of 40—now one jn every 
58. These practical results, fauglit in the school of ex- 
perience, are preferred to the theories of Dr.. Smith or 
Mr. Huskisson. AH that has happened im respect to 
cottons will take place in regard to woollens, should the 
manufacture of them be proiected, else like dduses will 
fail to produce like effects, 

A valued friend has called our attentiow to aw editorial 
paragraph inserted in the first number of tve first. voi, 
of this work, published Sept. 7. 1811—as follows: 

“The presentis a period naturally lea:ling to the estab- 
lishment of imanutactorics, Deprived of our aceustom- 
ed commerce by the arbitrary and illegal proceedings ot 
the belligerent nations of Europe—obstructed, by mili-~ 
tary power, from an exercise of our right to carry the 
productions of our owii soil to the proper markets for 
them, and so denied the ability to. pay for those fabrica- 
tions it has hitherto (perhaps) been-our interest to receive 
from abroad,—it is imperiously demanded of the Ame- 
rican people that they should look to themselves, and, im 
themselves and froin the inestimably valuable raw ma- 
terials of their country’s growth, make for themselves, 
those articles of necessity, convenienee-or even of laxu- 
ry, which it once suited them to obtain from the work- 
shops of the old world—to draw themselves off ftom 
stich nations as would (if they eould) compel us to pur- 
chase their manufactures, though dyaining us of the last 
cent to pay for them, in forbiding an iagress of our-com- 
modities to such ports and places as might enable us to. 


| preserve a well-balanced account in our trade with the 


world—without which aational as well as individual po- 
verty must inevitably ensue. ’” 

We have never faultered in our Opinion or conduct 
since then; but the incidents which have happened in 
sixteen years shew us, that a person, by keeping one 
straight-forward course, may be fashionable or wufush- 
ionadle several times in that period, with the same per- 
sons! ‘This, however, more especially happens in zig 
zag politics—for there always will be “‘men of principle 
aceording to their interest.”’ 

JULTIVATION OF STLK. Many enquiries have lately 
been made as to the best method of cultivating the mal-. 
berry and for rearing silk worms—and we hope the suc- 
cessiul enterprise of a few, already engaged in the busi- 
ness, will be profitable to our country at large, and stimu. 
late others in their efforts in furnishing a new article of 
greut value to be added either to our manufactures ov: 
exports. Four acres of land, planted. wititthe raalb:-rry, 
near Boston, have supplied food for as many worms as 
made 420 Ibs. of silk, worth $3 50 per pound or 1,476 
dollars—all which were attended to by. that. gota, and 
only fora short period in the year. There does not 
pear to be ony) mystery, or difficulty in this business—it 
vather re ures «arefulness than skill, and more of at~ 
tention than labor; and is especially fitted for the em- 
ployment ot aged persons having young children under 
their echarge-— ether of whieh, in any other way, would 
be of much utility or present profit. It seems that the 
best manner of cultivating the mulberry is to sow it 
“broad cast,” when the leaves may be mowed’ off and 
raked together for use with the least possible trouble, 
and that they are larger and more tender than> when 
grown on trees, thougt: enough of these must be reared 
to furnish annual supplies of seed. eee, 

‘Fhe editors of the Natchez ‘‘Ariel” and Mobile, (Ada- 
bata) ‘‘Register” are earnest in calling the attention of 
their readers to these things. ‘The former noticing ‘the 
potenti says—‘*‘Would not this culture be admiray 

ly adapted to the eastern section of this’ state? Woubt 
it not be much better for planters on a smal sealee— 
those who make but 10 or 15 bales of cotton, and who 
have a lundearrigge of 50 or 100 miles to market, to térn 
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“to the culture of silk? The labor w 
ne ae than that which is ne- 

cotton. Many men whose fa- 
~~ Seg the labor of their own chil- 
or $500 per ann. The facility of trans- 
would give it a decided preference over cdt- 
> Sep is remote ‘from market.” 
essayist in i says—lIt is the art 
within.ourselves that leads to independence, 
‘in @ nation, or an individual, after all. the volumes 
have been wrote on the subject. The manage 

Quaker for peg lb | ig hae an ob- 

serving mind more mith’s Wealth ations, ”” 
Without reading, writing, or evén much talking on the 
subject, they have reduced the theory to.a system, and 
the consequence is universal comfort, prosperity, and pe- 
niary independence, amongst them—a poor or depend- 
ent quaker, would be a phenomenon—they keep no store 
account. : ) 

’ “An acre of; ‘in our country is but a small picce— 
ane doilar twenty five cents will buy it. little 
labor will eledr it of every thing—a little more will dig 
it up, and plant five or six hundred young aulberry trees— 
a few hours wil! put in the grafts. irty seven and an 

-eents will buy a si/k mulberry of the finest species— 
this in a litde time will produce grafts sufficient for your 
rnp Ia the mean time you have a potatoe and pea patch 

‘ortwo. years—no labor jost—and when you can no lon- 
ger. = d, its annual value, by ano- 

er less laborious and more agreeable employment, viz. 
gat ing the leaves, becomes a life estate worth three 
ra 
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} and thirty dollars annum. Can any more 
5 OF inviting inducement be offered to honest in- 
the silk mulberry on the na- 


And adds— 

*'From trial, by grafting 
tive tree of our country, Fam persuaded that the pro- 
duetion of the second year would be considerable, but 
there seems to be some. doubt of the propriety of begin- 
ning so-early to take the leaves off the foreign mulberry. 
Our natiye tree will bear this robbing as soon as you 
please, and the thread it produces, though coarser than 
the European, is excellent, and. peculiarly fitted for the 
most common, most useful and coarser fabriek, and was 
theiy quantity sufficient, Iam assured, would be quickly 
arlded to cotton by northern ingenuity in the production 
of new. goods, giving the latter more durability anda 
handsome we. 

Por female and young slaves, the pursuit of silk 
would furnish an employment not only a handred per 
cent..more eg: ys than cotton, but more caleulated to 
meet.and fill up the claims of Aumanity and wise policy— 
and instead of ving, the female slave exposed to the un- 
wholesome effects of morning damps, and dews, in a cot- 
ton gy wading through grass and weeds, or basking 
in. ahot August er September sun, while probably ina 

ion that'torbids exposure of any kind, she might be 
turning the wheel, in a comfortable room, and which ul- 

, if prudently directed, might render some trips 
to‘the store” quite unnecessary. This would not ren- 
der it n for the ‘*merchant,” to shew Mr. Plan- 
ter such “a big piece of paper” in the “fall”—called a 
*€ store account.” 

rye heartily rejoice in the success of every 
branch of the national industry, and think that we see in 
the cultivation of silk the creation of a new and very va- 
tuable article for the internal or foreign commerce of the 

ited. States—having a powerful tendency to link the 

vagious parts more firmly together, and render all the 

ople more happy. If not yet prepared to manufacture 

at home, it appears to us that raw silk might easily be 

ndered an article for export second in importance only 

to catton, and without any sensible effect on the other- 
wise productive industry of the country. 

Much has been said concerning the establishment of 
manufactures in the south. We know of no reason why 
they might not as well flourish south of the Potomac as 
north of that river, pe i ly in me parts adjpoent to Ma- 

land, populated with nearly the same sort of persons, 
ont adm much similarity in manners and habits but we 
ap that if the severe laws which have been passed 
in certain of the states concerning slaves are necessary, that 
it would be highly znexpedient to employ them in large es- 
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tablishments; and those on a small seale are comp:rative. 
ly. we: tA la one ng fears could be enter- 
tained from gatherings of slaves, or the progress that they 
would make in a knowledge of their own capacity and 
power; but in others, we think, that such things might he 
attended with considerable hazard, in the course of events 
—judging from the sensibility shewn upon the subject. 
There are bat few places, however, well fitted for facto- 
ries, at which a w population of free white labar- 
ers might not be capil collected—with. as much east 
at Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, Raleigh, far 
examples, as in Baltimore county; and these would. be 
perpetually collecting round them bodies of persons who 
might be relied apon in cases of emergency. Besides, 
the factories wo vent the emigration of thousands 
of poor white Ch parts of the country wherein 
labor is more honorable than in the south, and. fidallv 
raise up a zew and powerful class of individuals Y Way 
important tu the public safety and national welfare—high- 
ly productive, and defensive, not dangerous: a class. as 
much superior in intellect and comfort to the pupulati 
from which they would be drawn, as the latter are to the 
saree. by r hot a s rs opinion—and out. of 
these would arise many highly-gifted persons. to adorn 
the societies in which their eh ary be cast. Some.of 
the most valuable and wealthy of the people of the Unit- 
ed States are of these—men that have created their. own 
titles to respectability, and who command it beeause af 
their good qualities. The employment of white opery- 
tives in the factories weuld keep up the separation which 
is thought so becoming and proper, if not absolutely ne- 
cessary, in the south—but numerous slaves might be em- 
ployed in furnishing subsistence and materials, in hun- 
dreds of different ways—probably to an increase of their 
own comfort and more advantageously to their owners, 
because of the new markets afforded for the products ot 
their labor. We do not speak in reference to houschold 
manufactures—they are almost every where profitable 
and proper, and employ much time that, without them, 
would be wasted. The cultivation of silk does. not ap- 
age liable to the obyectious just above hinted at—it may 

e mixed with and become a part of the ordinary con- 
cerns of the landholders and their slaves, and certaiuly 
yield a larger and more certain profit than cotton, pro- 
portioned to the land and labor employed—and the trans- 
portation of it to market would be a trifling matter, com- 
pared with the value of the article, 

From what we have heard on this subject, almost any 
farmer or plauter whose whole family consists af 15 o- 
20 persons, might supply an annual average of 2 or 300 
lbs. of raw silk, without feeling any loss of land or labor 
engaged in the business; and this alone would pay all 
the extra duties imposed by the tariff, (if any there are’ ) 
on a whole county with 15 or 20,000 inhabitants—and in 
some measare prepare the people of the south,( who in 
their cotton may almosi be said to have a mongpely of 
the exports of the United States in products of the sgil), 
| for the state of things to which they are. hastening by the 
over-production of their staple; which it is for the ona 
fit of eur manufacturers, as well as our planters, shouid 
command a better price than it bears at present; just as © 
the millers make most profit when the farmers are. pros- 
perous. And in these profits no injury is rendered to 
the rest ef the community that is not more than eour 
terbalanced by onvanteges ined, in the more libera) 
circulation of money and higher wages paid for labor. 
should always be remembered that it is the ability to. pur- 
chase, and not the nominal price of an article, which ope- 
rates as the cost of ittothe consumer. A laborer ebtain- 
ing 150 cents per day, can pay two or three prices more 
for his bread, or his clothing, or his groceries, &c. than 
another who receives only 100.cents per day—for either 
of these items make up but a small part of necessary ex- 
penses, while his earnings are advanced 50 per cens.: 

The silk manufacture is a very important one.. We 
import large quantities of silk goods which, in due time, 
might be made at home. The British have long pro- 
tected and teen this yey el and it is one of 
great extent in England. A late Liverpool r says— 
“The largest order ever given in Eos for the silk 
trade, has been by his majesty within the last few weeks 
to complete the furniture of the new apartments at 
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Windsor. There are to he severa) suits of hangings of 
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the most magnificent description; and the estimated ex- 
ense whieh will attend the order will be nearly £80,000. 
Fie order is not, we believe, confined to one house in 
trade, but given to three or four of the most exten- 
sive, in order both to have it completed in time, and to 
afford employment to an imereasod number of workmen. 


.Corron pacoine. The Natchez “Ariel,” says. ‘“‘We 

readily believe our citizens, will ere long, one and all, 
uaite with us in opinion, that ‘‘the American system”? is 
as well calculated to promote our prosperity, as the pros- 
perity ofany other state in the union. Nay, we do be- 
ieve,that in the encouragement of a home market, rests 

our only hope of realizing a fair profit on our agricultural 
Tabor. We know it was asserted, when the high pro- 
tecting duty. on coarse cotton fabrics was first imposed, 
that the consumers would have to pay an additional price 
for the article, in proportion to the amount of duty im- 
sed; and the growers of the raw material would have 

o submit to a reduction in price, on account of the coun- 

tervailing duties that would be imposed by the British 
government. We know that no such result has been ex- 


vailing duty will be imposed; and none are hardy enough 
to deny, that we get the manufactured goods of a much 
better quality, and at a much lower price, than before the 
duty was imposed. ‘The enemies of the system, when 
asked to point out the injurious effects of the tariff, are 
foreed to acknowledge that much, (if not all), the evil 
er anticipated from it, never has and probably never 
will be realized. The only article they can point to, as 
being enhanced in price by the tariff, is cotton bagging. 
Wesaw last week,an invoice of several hundred pieces 
of bagging, imported in the year 1816, on which the daty 
was 44 cents per yard. ‘The duty it would now pay, 
under the tari, would be not quite 44 cents per yard. 
Surely this difference is not worth complaining of; and it 
isreally absurd to attribute the present high price of 
beeping to the tariff, for it has had no more influence on 
it than it has on the rise and fall of oar majestic river.” 





Exprorntations. We have more than once noticed 
exportations of machinery to Great Britain. ‘The power- 
loom made at Matteawan, N. Y. tor weaving broad cloth, 
and sent out some time ago, has been put up and is in 
operation at Leeds, highly approved of. In the know- 
{edge of machinery, we are fully able to ‘return light 
for light.” 

The Philadelphia papers mention that a coachee, made 
by Mr. Ogle of that city, to the order of a gentleman of 
Edinburg, and about to be exported, has been exhibit- 
cd—not use it is better than many others from the 
shop of the same maker and others, but on account of 
its destmation. In carriages generally, especially be- 
cause of their lightness and strength, as well as cheapness, 
we greatly excel the old world; and particularly in way- 
ons for burthen or the conveyance of passengers, and 
coachees and gigs, as well for couvenivnce as use. ‘This 
coaches weighs only about 1,000 Ibs. A similar carriage 
6f English construction, would weigh more than twice as 
much, as we are informed, and not, perhaps, wear any 
longer. The British duty on the importation will be 
thirty per cent. tis expected that this order will be 
followed by many others. 





Tur orance cnors. The St. Augustine Herald says— 
‘*This is an abundant season; and the exports will be large. 
It is estimated that the groves in, and around the city, 
Will amount to 2,000,000. ‘The exports of the weck is 
about 400,000. Many vessels are needed to carry away 
what remains.” {Why not import oranges from Spain, 
instead of using our own, to the ‘injury of the revenue?” 
Let the opponents of domestic industry answer'] 

- Coxnerxss will meet on Monday week. Several mem- 
hers have alraady arrived at Washington, and placed 
themselves in snug quarters forthe session—which will, 
probably, be a very long and exceedingly unpleasaut 
one. We shall cxert ourselves to record its proceedings 
and to keep up with the novelties furnished. 

THe reais ar Mopitz. The National Intelligencer 
of Wednesday last, gives us to understand that the pro- 





ceedings of the court martial held at Mobile, and lated 
diseovered in the war t, will not be publish 
unless called for by the proper authority s. 
The decision of the secretary appears to us a ote. 
Public we think, ma agers ought not to be sub- 
ject to the call of individuals, except, indeed, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, and under peculiar circumstances: 
These will no doubt, be brought out, in a lar way, 
at an early period of the approaching session of congress. 
pC} There is something about these | that re- 
quires og pT We have taken no pats. the mat- 
ter, but the public mind has been greatly excited about 
the trials, and we would represent the whole affair to 
the public intelligence. When political controversy first 
brought up these trials to remembrance, and it was re~ 
ported that they were not to be found in the war depart- 
ment, it was asserted that president Madison had ortered 
the return of them to gov. Blount—next we saw that the 
“Nashville committee” published extracts from the 
‘original proceedings ayy we find that an account of 
the proceedivgs is disebvered in the war. department, 


‘on-the contrary, we are satisfied, no counter= | where the originals, it seems, should have been deposit. 


ed from the first. We do not, in the most remote 
degree, meah to insinuate w committed by any 
person in this matter; but there is an apparent ¢r- 
vaselarty in it whieh, we think, that the people would 
like to understand, warmed as they are by discus 
sions on the subject, and we hope that all questions 
concerning it, may, i possible, e ‘put at rest, and 
at once—if the papere shall be called for by either 
branch of the national legislature, ‘This is as much a pri- 
vate as a public wish—fifty pages of this work have 
soractiines been given up to documentary articles, dl 
the points of which might have been brought out in less 
than five. It will be expected of us faithfully to insert 


. us- 





whatever belongs to this question, and we shall do it, if 
| reasonably practicable; and therefore we wish that the 
whole may be presented at once, and as briefas possible, 
for the publie jadgment. 

Tar tate cor. Towanp. The city councils of Mal- 
timore, at their late extra session, passed a resolution to 
obtain a portrait of our late valuable and venerable citizcu, 
and distinguished soldier of the revolution, eol, How 
—who left not behind him any one, perhaps, 7 rd 
seen more ar severer service than himself; one however, 
of those who passed with him through all the hardships: 
and battles of the south, and was a soldier from Jan, 4, 
1776, still survives—our much esteemed friend, iajas 
Peter Juquett, of Wingo, Del. who in a letter ad- 
dressed sometime ago to the editors of this paper, said-- 


“] was attached to the army seven ycars and ten montl:e; 
during all which time I never lost more than one month’s 
na be and never was absent one day from my regiment 
without leave. J was engaged in more -than thirty field 
actions, and be:ides assisted in the sie > Storm, or ¢fip- 
ture of nine forts or fortified places, in which I received 
three wounds, one of which, even yet, pains me every 
day.” 

ra of col. Howard’s associates in the south also 
resides at Wilmington, major Caleb Bennet. He entgi'- 
ed the army ata later period than major Jaquett, beip 
a younger man, but faithfully and gallantry served ant 
the revolutionary army was disbanded. 





Truvessex. The proceedings of the legislature of 
this state have excited more attention than usual, beeatise 
of the political sentiments and propositions submitted. 
in our last paper we mscrted Mi. Brown’s resolution 
and the report, or reasoning upon them, with an account 
of other doings, usefal for reference: we now givea of 
the.speech of Mr, Williams, of the senate of that, sate, jn 
opposition to the reasouing of that report, and our read- 
ers have a tolerably eorrect view of both sidés of thc 
question. The references of this gentleman to the potis 
tieal history of the last presidential eleetion are curion¢ 
and interesting, and will, no doubt, cause a giedt, 
discussion in the newspapers, and bring up to recol- 
leetion many fucidents belonging to that contest. ' 


_— 
ELecrions AND ELECTIONKERING. Meetiugs fndve- 





bten commenced in North €agoling, for the purptse 6f 
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gov. Clinton, on the subject we talked of, as to the late 


‘most explicitly, that he bad not directly nor indirectly 
-consented, an would not consent that his name should 


jority of ten in the house of representatives and of three 
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appointing a convention to form an “Anti-Jackson” ticket- 
at elevtors of president in that state. 

Mr, Clinton has been newly nominated fnr the presi- 
dency at two or three meetings in New York, and some 
further communications favorable thereto have appeared 
in the Statesman.”” But the N; Y. Evening Post, of the 
8th inst. the day after the election, published the following 
until which time it had been, as a mattcr of delieacy, re- 
talned— | 

- & Dear sir—I lately hada personal conversation with 


singular course pursued by the Statesman, which has been 
generally supposed to possess his confidence; and it gives 
me,sincere pleasure to inform you, that with his accustom- 
ed frankness he assured me that he disclaimed all partici- 
tion in the policy that the Statesman had thought proper 
. recommend, so far as concerned himself. He said 


be used as a candidate ih opposition to that of gen. Jack! 
sun, That ‘any other course on his part would be con- 
trary to privciple, a violation of honor and of good faith,* 
and finishing by declaring, ‘that the nomination of gen. 
Jackson met with his approbation.”” ' 
"The meetings of the people in the several counties of | 
Virginia, for and against ‘the present administration, are 
fone ov An: organization. of its friends is making in 
entucky—in which state it seems. that they have a ma- 


in the senate. Delegates have been appointed in many 





eounties of Pennsylvania to attend a convention to be 
hel at Harrisburg on the 4th of January, to nominate a, 
ticket of electors favorable to Mr. Adams. At the meet- | 


‘ing held in Pittsburg, gov. Shulze was named for the | 


vice presidency. 
- The Missouri Republican says—Editors in the Aflan- 
tie states, when describing the mode of appointing elec- 
tors ‘in Minois, and Missouri, generally put down these 
states as choosing by districts, and calculations on the re- 
sult of the next election are not unfrequently made, pre- 
dicated upon a probable division.of the votes of one or 
both’of them.—This is a mistake: both states will vote in 
r828' by general ticket, and there is no probability of al 
division ot the vote of eiiher. _ In Missouri, the law pro- 
viding for the appointment of electors is somewhat pe- 
¢utiar:. The state is divided into districts, one resident of 
cach: of those districts is to be chosen by the voters of the 
whole state, and no two persons. residing in the. same 
district can be chosen as electors. Every voter designates 
three persons as ‘his choice, ‘‘and the person (residing in | 
any one district ) having the highest number of votes giv 
enin the state for any one person residing in the same 
district, will be the elector for that district.” The prac- 
tical consequence of this regulation will be, tliat each vo- 
ter will give his vote to three persons, na two of whom 
reside in the same district; and the result will be the same 
asin the ordinary general ticket system, with the excep- | 
tion of the residence of the electors. 
The Albany Argus. thus classes the members elect of | 
the legislature of New York—“regular republican” 81, | 








terest to be mserted in ——. columns: to issue weekly: 
at $2 50 per annum, if paid in advante. The design of 
it is to spread, and preserve, the laws of the nation and its 
public documents; and furnish aceounts of its manners, 
customs, education, religion, &e. and promote a love of 
literature in this people. We heartly wish success to this 
project. Whether it be the Cherokees, or any other na- 
tion, we ave nearly indifferent—but we have long wished 
that some one tribe might be incorporated into the family 
of the ay ee wig proof to posterity that extermination 
was not the desire of the generation in which Wasarne- 
Tron lived and Jerrenson flourished, however much 
it has resulted from the march.ot the white population, 
and, perhaps, generally must. 


‘“PHE consprracy cases.” The New York Com- 
mercial says—The supreme court have unanimously de- 
clared the indictment against Messrs, Eckford and Bare 
ker, invalid—So ends this business. 

Tomas Appis Emmet, on Wednesday, last week, sit~ 
ting in court in apparent bealth, was obseryed to lean for- 
ward on the table, and when spoken to found to be in- 
sensible. Life, however, had not departed and he was 
carried home on a litter, and expired ata 110’clock at 
night, being insensible from the momeut of the attack. He 
lad been closely confined in the “Astor case,” and ex- 
erted himself exceedingly. He was a brother of the fa- 
mous Robert Emmet, and has not left behind. him an 
abler jurist or a better man. The court of chancery was 
immediately adjourned after he was strickeu, and every 


| possible mark of attention was paid while he survived, or 


of respect shewn after his decease, by the citizens and 
me:nbers of the bar of New York, who regarded him with 
great love and reverence, 





Fints. We havea list of the houses destroyed by the 
late fire at Mobile—they amount to one hundred and 
sixty-nine, exclusive of back buildings or out-houses, and 
much damage was also done to the wharves. About 
7 Sths of the buildings destroyed were of wood—hence 
the extent of the calamity. In many instances, entire sets 
of the books ofthe merchants were destroyed, of course, 
large quantities of goods and furniture. 

Niblo’s hotel, at Petersburg, Va. was recently de- 
stroyed by fire—the chief part of the furniture and other 
moveables saved. {t was insured to the amount -o/ 
$35 ,QU0, 





LapeL case. The Wheeling Gazette of the 17th inst. 
furnishes the following law case. Truth, it seems, is no 
justification m Virginia, in matters charged as libellous— 
and a person seek ing damages, has, by his counsel, soli- 
cited tie suppression of it, that damages might be ob- 
tained! The jury, however, soon settled the matter; 
and we question if ever a jury will be tound in the Unit- 
ed States to sanction the saying that ‘‘trath is a libel,” 
unless unnecessarily told, and for the gratifieation of 4na- 
lignant personal purposes, 


Rea 


“federal”.17, ‘‘anti masonic” 14, ‘‘Clintonian Jackson” | 
+4 ~ Eight counties electing 12 memlwrs, yet to be heard | 
from. The ‘*Advocate” claims 49 members as friendly | 


The commonwealth, vs. Robert I. Curtis. - 
The public have already been informed, that, at the 


—— : 


= 
“= 





. assembly is 128. 


to the administration, so far as the returns were received, | 
and holds out the expectation of others, mentioning seve- 


ral counties in which the presidential question was net | 


The whole number of members in the 
Phineas L. ‘Tracy, the “administra- 
tiow eandidate,”’ has becn: elected toa congress in place of 
Mr: Evans. resigned. 
. At a convention of the members of the legislature of 
Vermont, held on the 9th inst. Jonas Galusha, Ezra But- 
ler; John Phelps, Apollos: Austin, William Jarvis, Asa 
Aldis, and Josiah Dana, were nominated electors of pre- 
sident; and Samuel C. Cratts, for poeen. Mr. Batler 
having declined a re-election. ATi friendly to the re- 
election of Mr. Adams.. 


made the test. 


—— -— 


*“Pur-Curroxer Pumnix.” This is the tithe of a 
newspaper, proposed tobe published by Elias. Boudinot, 
im the Cherokee nation, for the benefit of the people 
thereof—in part to be printed in Engtish, and in part with 


the lately invented Cherokee characters—matiers of in-. 





August court, an indictment was preferred against the 
editor, at the instance 0: Mr. Curter Beverley, (agthor 
of ‘the Fayetteville letter,” &e. &c,) for charging Mr. 
B.. with falsehood and misvepresentation in his letter to 
Duff Green of the 11th July, 


This cause occupied two days at the late [ November} 
court, and. was decided on the 10th inst. The defendant 
offered, in justification, proof of the truth of the publiva- 
tion complained of as libellous. On behalf of the com- 
monwealth, it was contended, that it was not competent 
for the defendant to give such proof in justification. The 
argument upon this point was of consicterable lengthi and 
great interest. Mr. Doddrige, forthe defendant, main- 
tained, that under the circumstances of this case, it was 
competent for the defendant to prove the truth of the 
Fone in justification. We are sorry we cannot lay 
is. argument before our readers, for, although it did 
not convince the court, we are persuaded it would con- 
vince the public, that the legal grounds which he assum- 
ed, ‘‘will stand the test of human serutiny, of talents and: 
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aftime.” The court decided, that the truth could nat be; pieces by 6,000 insurgents, commanded by a stranger, 
ed in justification. ' whose name, and even country, is yet unknown. 

A mass Of oral and documentary evidence was then! It is also reported that Barcelona had tailen {ato the 
qaid before the jury, commencing with the Fayetteville { hands of the insurgents, 
letter, and ending with that of Mr. Markley, and inelud- PORTUGAL. ‘ 
ji neral Jackson’s letter‘to Mr. Beverley, his address} A messenger has arrived at London from Rio Jane» 
*o'the public of the 18th July, Mr. Buchanan’s and Mr. { ro, on his way to Vienna, bearing orders from Dou Pe- 
FEaton’s statements, Mr. Beverley’s letter to Duff Greeu, | dro to his brother, the infant Don Miguel, to repairto 
‘af the 11th July, and the testimony of several gentlemen, | Portugal and govern the kingdom as regent, he having 
‘showing the falsity of most of the statements contained in| sworn to ebey the constitutional government. But the 
that letter. ' | official gazette of Lisbon, dated Sept. 24th, cohtains a 

The very able arguments addressed to the jury were | notice from the financial department, issued by order of 
not closed antil-a late hour. That of Mr. Doddridge, | the infanta regept, to proceed immediately to the making 
for the defendant, was an intellectual treat of a very high | up of the estimates of receipt and expenditure for the 
order. Tlie intense imterest with which it was listened | year 1828, from which it may be inferred that she is not 
to, evineed the admiration of those who heard it. ‘The | disposed quietly to yield her prerogatives, : 
grounds upon which the defence was placed were similar RUSSIA AND TURKEY. ; 
to those maintained with so much effect by Mr. Erkskine,| Russia is represented as about to conclude a eon 
in the case of the king vs. Stockdale, tried before lord | the one site, and to threaten a speedy war on the other. 
Kenyon, in 1789. Mr. D. took ahistorical review of the | Accounts from Odessa of September, 16th say’ that it is 
‘malignant calumnics of which Mr. Clay has been the sub-| believed that hostilities are to cease with Persia: while 
ject; and the propagation whereof, Mr. Beverley, (the | affairs are assuming a very martial aspect uu the fron- 

rosecutor in this casc,) has taken it upon himself af f ne of Turkey. ‘Reinforcements moving On, and the 

ear a conspicuous part; and contended that it was com- | hospitats, depots, &e. are placed on the militaty. systém, 
petent for Mr. Clay, or for any other citizen to retute these | Two neW frigates and three brigs of tie Sebastpool ficet, 
«xlumniesin the public journals in which they have been | in the harbor of Odessa, are spoken cf by count Pahlen 
disseminated,—eithér by dsproving them, or shewing| in the highest terms—as beimg built on the Ameriean 
that their propagutors are not worthy of being believed. | plau, of the most durable materials, and competent to 
So far as we could judge, the greater portion of the nu- | the greatest services. The-fleet in the Black sua is pro- 
merous aiditory deemed the Frence to be complete.— | nounced the true naval force of Russia, Circumstances 
The jury, (composed of gentlemen of both political par- | favor the idea, that Russia at least is resolved on-coerpive 
aies,) retired for about five m-uutes, and returned «a ver-| measures; -and the porte is se far alarmed as to-strgagth- 





| 


dict of ‘‘NoT GUILTS.” | en the garrisons on the Danube, —_. rym 
Rate geiet-beneen-i-—-nnninerr spores | A manifesto of the emperor dated 19th. September, 
FOREIGN NEWS. orders a general lovy of recruits in the whole empire of 


‘Several vessels have arrived from Europe at New} two in every 500 hundred inhabitants, not even excepting 


- York, &c. since the publication of our last foreign ar ged the Jews, who have formerly been exerapt.on payment. 
i 


but they have brought no news of importance; such as) of a small pecuniary tax, which is now to be abolished. 
is deemed interesting will be found below. This levy, it is supposed, will produce a force of 150,000 
men, part of which will have to supply the vacancies aris- 
ing from death and the discharges of those-who lave 
served their legal time. 

, GREECE AND ‘TURKEY. 

The Philadelphia Greek committee. have received 
from the Greek government a communication. re- 
'turniag thayks for the supplies transmitted for the te- 
-nefit of the old men, women and ehildren of Greece, -but 
siates that the government stands ia more need of charity 
aud assistance; which, as ik is deprived of necessary 
means, cannot protect and preserve the people from the 
horrible evils of war; (a war truly of. extermination), 
which are the principal causes of their poverty and dis 


FRANCE, 

M. Darat who came to Paris from Brazil as consul 
general of the emperor Don Pedro, not having been able 
to obtain the recognition of himself in that capacity, has 
guitted the capital for Portugal. Count Capo d'Istria 
had arrived at Paris, 

On, the first of January next, it is estimated that France 
will have afloat 39 ships of the line, 35 frigates, and 194 
smaller vessels. 170 vessels are in service. 

The Paris papers speak of a great failure of one of the 
principal houses of Lyons, and the disappearance of one 
of its principal members, ‘The name is not given; but it 
is-said that the failure will exceed a million of francs, 


and that a great number of chpitalists will be involved. {| "ESS: : : ; 
5 | The accounts from. Cortu are to. the 29th of August. 
SPAIN. Achmed pacha, of Patras, on his raarch to Vostizzo, 


The insurrectionary spirit is rapidly on the increase, | jal passed the mouastery of Tasichi, where he found a 
and in addition to the provinecs in open revolt, it is an-| considerable number of Greeks, who had taken posses- 
nounced that a general discontent is prevailing in Galli-| sion of the place without the consent af the monks. A 
cla, and that a general rising is apprehended there in op- very sanguinary contest took place,’ which terminated. in 
position to- that in Catalonia. In Sarragossa an exten-} the surrender ofthe Greeks. ‘The pacha alterwards pro- 
sive conspiracy has been detected, embracing the most} ceeded and arrived at Vostizzo' with 4,000 men and 12 


‘distinguished characters in the city. picces ol cannon, At Patras there. was a force of 5,000 


General Monet, on the Lith Sept. at Conca del Tren, | Turkish troops, who were about to set out for Modon, 
8 large valley about a league from Tarragona, fought an | where Ibrahim pacha, arrived on the 16th July. Other 
getion with the rebels, in which he had two horses killed | advices from the same quarter represent the Greeks as 
under him, and was completely beaten. ‘The rebels then | having obtained considerable advantage-over. the troops 
drove him into Tarragona, where he has shut himself up | of Ibrahim in the heart of the Moreas ' 
with two regiments of royal troops; they are now besieg-| Paul Bonaparte, Lucien’s second son, had effected 
ing him in that place. . It is said to be the news of this | hiscseape from the Roman states, and arrived at. Corti 
fight, joined to that of the desertion to the insurgents of on his way to Greece, in the disguise of a valet de cham- 
mure than a third of the royal troops, which had deter | bre to & friend of his, and ander the name of Luigi Ais 
mined his majesty to set out post for Catalonia. toncllo. Lord Cochrane’s nephew having avrivedsthe 
_ Notwithstanding the above event the king lias graci-| same day, (the 16th ult.), from Marseilles, the two 
ously invited the central junta of government, establish-| young volunieers intended to sail together the day after 
ed by the insurgents at Manrea, to repair to Tarregona,| tor the seat of then future exploits. The Furks w 
to hold a personal conference with him, assuring then} Prevesa having heard of the declaration of the allied 
tirat he would come with only his suit and a weak escort, | powers, were Alled with apprehension, and bad sept a 
and that he would send off all the military and civil au-} pressing application to Redschid pacha for reinforse- 
thorities of the plaee to Barceloua daring the time that} ments, without which they saic they could wa on a 
the conference and discussions would last. It is said | that fortress from falling-imto the hands of the Greeks, 
that the junta will not obey this mandate. if it should be attacked, % ; 
Two regiments of royal troops, in going through apass| — We have not received any news of importanee irom 
called the Col de Balaguer, were surprised and cut in Constantinople. 
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~INDTA. 

Rate atlvices from India inform us that a severe bat- 
tle has been fought in Upper India between a numerous’ 
bodr of the Afghan tribes, and the troops of Rajah Run- 
jitSinh. The Af army consisted, it is said, of 90,000 
infantry and 10,000 horse, whilst that of Runjit’s amount- 
ed to only between 15,000 and 20,000 men. 
mies met on the banks of the Indus, near to the village 
of Seydeo, when the attack was commenced by the Af-. 
ghans; but the greater part of their host being ill armed 
and less o ised, made no impression on the Sinhs, 
who put their enemies to the route. In the flight, great 
nambey's were sabred by Runjit’s cavalry, and a body 
that had taken shelter in the village of Seydeo was sur- 
rounded and entirely destroyed. ‘The Afghans lost eight 
pieces of artillery, and gbont 100 swivels, and théir camp 
was plundered by their victors, 


"Fhe Boston Daily Advertiser mentions that the war in 
Vegu has been terminated, by an army of Burmese, 
‘Fhey went to Rangoon early in the present year, and de- | 
feated the Taliens and Peguers, taking the chief of the 
fermer prisoner, About 20,000 of the vanquished have 
eae into the territory lately obtained by the British, 4 

alf of whom are desirous of settling there as <gricul- 
tupists, 
MEXICO, 


‘The-senate have approved the new tariff; it will soon 


be published, and is to take effect sixty days after 
its publication, The most important changes are. 


on.all white and brown cotton goods. The duty is in- |. 


eyeased to eighteen cents per vara, for vara wide, and in 


wn equal proportion exceeding that width, viz: for every 
ope eighth of a vara increase in width, one and a half 


cents augmentation in duty. On brandy the duty is in- 
creased to $21 per barrel of 5 arrobas, or 19 gallons; and 
an wine to $17 per barrel. 


LEGISLATURE OF TENNESSEE. 
SPEECH OF MR. WILLIAMS. 


The following are extracts from the speech of Mr. 
Williams in the senate of Tennessee, on the resolutions 
aud argument of Mr. Brown: 


$*That distingujshed man at the head of the state de- 





The ar-) 
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well as in relation to the great principles of military law? 
which divided the sireailtben and cumnie in the last re- 
duction of the atmy. Perhaps [ have gone too far. I 
have no certain evidence that gen. Jackson has changed, 
either as regards the tariff or internal improvements. 
There is much discussion ia the yp! & and various 
statements on this subject, but what is the truth of the 


ge} matter 1 have no information.” 


“I have been referred to the publications of Messrs. 
Buchanan, Eaton, and Isacks, and the conversation of 
Markley, &e. I have looked into all this, with a desire 
of ascertaining the truth of these charges. Upon acare- 
ful perusal of this testimony, I discover that these gen- 
tlemen were all thé friends of gen. Jackson. That they 
were no doubt laudably engaged in devising the ways and 
means of securing his election. That some of them sup- 
posed the succor af Mr. C. would effectuate their wish- 
es,—<nd that thiscould be obtained by leaving the door 
of the state et ome open. But there is no testimo- 
ny that Mr. Clay knew what these persons were thinking 
ot.—On the contrary, it is manifest, that whilst somegen, 
tlemen were making arrangements to open the door, and 
set a hook and line, baited with state department, and 


which they, judging by some standard, supposed would . 


certainly produce a nibble or a bite—the trout, from any 
thing which appears, was asleep.—And is it. possilbbe 
that this legislature will assert the facts differently from 


what are made out by the friends of the general, and the 
adversaries of Mr. Clay.” 7 


‘‘When gentlemen are driven from the position, that 
evidence of guilt is to be found in the statements of Buc- 
hanan, Baton, &c. some of them say, that the fact of 
Clay’s having voted for Adams, and the latter appointing 
the former to the department of state, is, of itself, satis~ 
factory evidence of bribery and corruption. I beg gen- 
tlemen to pause before they come to this conclusion. 
This argument will involve ourselves in guilt, and Itke- 
wise some of the best patriots and ablest statesmen. Whrt 
is our daily practice? In bestowing our little patronage 
almost daily, do we not, where the qualifications of the can- 
didates are equal, prefer our friends to our enemies? Ian- 
swer we do. Andtor doing this, wouldwe not indignantly 
repel acharge of bribery or corruption? We certainly 
would. Will we practise on a rule, and exclude others 


partment, and many ethers of our most enlightend states- } from the use of it? Society will not grant us such an immu- 


men, ary in fayour of high duties, or what is called the 
American system. Although I have heard Mr. Clay ad- 
yocate this system with powerful arguments, and witha 
matchless eloquence, yet my early opinions remain the 
same [have no information as to the opimions of Mr. 
Adams on this subject. But I know that a part of his cabi- 
net is opposed to the tariff} and an indiscriminate charge 
against the administration, that they were in fayor of the 
tariff, would be doing great injustice, and 1 will not consent 
to ft. Gentlemen are treading on ticklish ground in «t- 
tempting’ to consign to infamy all those who are, or 
were in favor of the tariff Tbeg them to remember 
that gen, Jackson voted for the tariff and internal im- 
proyement also. Aud the last tariff bill passed both 
Monses of congress By the votes of Tennessee member's. 
Frannot but bestow a passing notice on the changes in 
Tennessee on this subject; Task pardon for introducing 
myself in this portrait.” When I was in the senate of 
the UF. States, I was*denounced as a radical and anti-ta- 
riffman. It was oljected to me, that L was by birth, 
cducation, in feelings and in poltics, a southern man; and 
tor these reasons. wis thrown overboard in my political 
voyage. Gep. Jackson was my sucecssor.—lfe was up 
tothe hub a tariff inaiy, and for internal improvement by 
the general government, and was therefore much better 
stiited to représent a western state than Twas. I would 
not surrender the convictions of my best judgment to a 
m@gmentary and artificial excitement—I met my fate with 
composure. The tariff bill ) agente by the yotes of gen. 
Jackson and his colleague, Mr. Eaton, And I have liv- 
ed to see a total revolution in Tennessee, on the subject, 
of the tariff. Almost every one is new on my side. 
Weare all anti-tariff; \ rejoice to see so many of my 
coyotrymen converted, to what [ consider thie true faith. 

*Mr. Eaton, with whom f got slong whilst he was 
my colleague, with much harmony, I feel assured, has 
héen thoroughly converted on the subject of the tarid; as 














nity, and prohit all public men from conferring favors 
their friends and force them to bestow all offices on their 
enemies. Is this to be the rule in the next administra- 
tien? §=If it is, then indeed, in the language of ore 
member, it will be like Czzsar’s wife, above suspi- 
cion. Let us recur to a former period in the history of 
our government. [n 1801 Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr, 
had an equal number of votes for presideut, and the 
election devolved on the. house of representatives, as it 
did at the lastelection. After many ballottings, by the mag- 
nanimous conduct of a distinguished member from Dela- 
ware, Mr. Jefferson was elected. Gov.. Claiborne, wis 
then the only member from ‘Tennessee. He voted for Mi. 
JeNerson, and by his vote Mr, Jefferson was made presi- 
dent of the United States. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Jet- 
ferson appointed Mr. Claiborne governor of the Missig- 
sippi territory. The newspapers hostileto Mr. Jeffer- 
son, seized on this, and charged him with bribery and 
corruption, But Ihave no recollection that any one cf 
the legislatures of the states were at that time called on 
to make good the charge without testimony. Mr. Jeffer- 
son dil not act upon the modern refinements in bestow- 
ing offices on his enemivs instead of his friends, He 
was an old fashioned republican. He preferred bis 
friends to his enemies: and now, that he ‘has lived and 
died in the hearts of his countrymen, arguments are 
made to prove that he was guilty of bribery and cor- 
ruption. All this proves the niiserable shitts to which 
gentlemen may be driven, when they are fatally bent on 
apurpose. [warn them, lest the course they are now 
taking should recoil on themscives. ” 

““E’com what [ could hear of this state paper, some al- 
lusion is made to the colonial trade, and a charge prefer 
red that that trade has been lost by some fault of the exe- 
cutive. Neither proof nor argument is offered in sup- 


port of this specification, yet we must find the accused 
siity.°? Pons. 
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“Wonders will never cease. Is it possible that old 
Engtand is now finding advocates in the patriotic state of 
Tennessee? And that we must renounce our former opi- 
nions and make a legislative declaration to the world, that 
England is right and oor own country is wrong in that | 
contested controversy in relation to the British colonia 
trade. "We have a treaty roqeeeing the direct trade be- 
tween the United States and a founded on per- 
feet reciprocity. This treaty followed the tate war. We 
have always been desirous of trading with the British 
colonies on the same terms—but this has been denied us. 
In ie me about this trade, she hasalways insisted on 
terms which I consider degardingus. And as faras [am | 
concerned, I never will consent to trade with any coun- , 
try or its colonies upon any terms but those of perfect re- 
— : And if in insisting on this principle of equality, 
which I consider essential to our national character, some 
of our sea port towns lose a part of the trade which has | 
been carried on upon unequal terms, it must be charged | 
to a a Upon enquiring, perhaps, it would be found | 
that the dircontent on this subject, mainly originated | 
with a few prominent politicians, who reside about our! 
comparatively small sea port towns, who desire the West | 
India trade now, as they did some years ago, even at the | 
ex of national honor.” 

‘he arguments that corruption is established by the 
fact that a difference once existed between the president - 
and secretary of state, proves too mach. According to this 
reasoning, gen. Jackson would be condemned for making | 
peace with some of his furmer enemies. ‘‘Blessed be the 

ace maker” is a precept inculeated from high antho- 
rity. Let us not array ourselves against the laws, both: 
human and divine, to effect any purpose. As to the 
charge that the secretaries traverse their respective states 
electioneering, the author may have seen the evidence to 

reve this fact, but none has been submitted to us.— 
Vould it not be more charitable to suppose that these 
men occasionally visit their own homes, to regulate their 
domestic concerns? If the allegations contamed in this 
paper are true, our delegation in congress will fall short 
of their duty if they do not preter articles of impeach-| 
ment for high crimes or misdemeanors against the pre-; 
stdent and Mr. Clay.” 

“[ preferred Mr. Crawford to gen. Jackson or Mr. 
Adams, upon which I considered principle. The former 
for some time after the campaign was opened, was con- 
silered by many a more promiment candidate than Mr. : 
Adams. About this period a leading member of this le- | 
cistature, from the county of Knox, introduced, or caused | 
to be introduced resolutions, (asI understood at that time, ) | 
recommending gen. Jackson for the presidency. ‘That | 





; 
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lll EE 
were denounced for their attachment toso vile a wretch. 
So soon, however, as he was destroyed, some of those who 
were concerned in this work of iniquity, began to say -~ 

e man, But 


he was a high minded, capable and | 

they declined to pardon those who -had-been sacrificed 
in his cause. IT have, sir,. ted my, views relative to 
this state paper of unknown origin, [to me. at least,] ina 
very desultory manner. 
ing been forced into the debate unexpectedly.” 


NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. us 
Events which have recently oceurred in this long dis. 
puted territory, renders it necessary that the bound 
line between the state of Maine and the province of New 
Brunswick should be definitely settled, if it is desirable 
that peace should be preserved on our borders, and a 
good understanding kept up with our neighbors; for se- 
veral outvages have been committed u 
by the British authorities not well ealculated to give rise 
to the most kindly feelings; for individuals, like govern- 
ments, are too prone when they feel power to forget 
right, and instead of using those means suggested by rea- 
son and prudenee, to apply foree and open violence, 
‘Lhe renewed attention of the country has been called,to 










' this subject in consequence of the seizure and imprisons 


ment, by the sheriff of New Brunswick, of an American 
citizen, named Baker, who oceupied a farm near Ma- 


dawaska, under a joint grant from thefstates of Maing - 


and Massachusetts. He was charged with not permit- 
ting the British mail to pass over his Iland—and after’a 
mock trial was sentenced to six months imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of £150. 

We give below, from the “Eastern Republican,” a de- 
tailed account of the different points in dispute, believi 
that it will be useful for reference, premising that the 
Rvitish government claim all the territory north of Mar’s 
Hill, and the range of land from thence which divides 
the waters flowing into the St. John from those flowing 
into the Penobscot. 


The territory is said to be equal to the whole of Mas- 
sachusetts, of great fertility and capable of sustaining’ a 
population of half a million. Several meetings have 
oeen held in Canada exhorting the government to be re- 
solute in their claims to the disputed territory, while 
on the other hand the governor of Maine has appointed 
Mr. Charles S, Davies, of Portland, with authority to 
act in behalf of the state of Maine, in obtaining ‘‘infor- 
mation as to all objects relating to the rights of property 
and jurisdiction between the governments of the said 
state and the province of New-Brunswick; and farther 
to inquire into the nature of the aggressions by inhabi- 


our citizens» 


gcuntieman said to several persons at that time, and in Au- | 
gust 1823 admitted in my presence and others, that the 
object in nominating gen. Jackson was not with any expec- 
tation Umt he would be elected, but to cripple Mr. Craw- 
ford in the south, and thereby secure the election to Mr. 
Adams. ‘This gentleman at that period was supposed to 
be in the contidcnee of general Jeakein. From the com- 
plimentary toasts given Mr. Adams at Jackson dinners, 
and other circumstances, { supposed an intimate, persoual 
aid: political friendship existed between those gentle- 
men—and I gave credit to the, representative from Knox 
cointy, who acquired much credit among the common 
friends of those distinguished men for the movement. 
Thave since heard that a member from Davidson county 
claimed a part of thishonor. Whether this claim is well 
founded, I cannot decide. But from circumstances, I 
believe the Knox member is best entitled to the credit 
of this. movenrent. General Jackson and Mr. Adams 
ran in_concert in some of the states. This aided, in some 
degree, to prostrate their competitors. When this was 
fone, and the choice was to be made between them, Lex- 
pected what has happened, a difference would arise.— 
During the canvass, it was alledged that their. politics 
were the same—whether that is the case now [ am anable 
to determine. Principles and not men, is my creed. [will 
commit.myself to support no system of politics which my 
judgment does not approve. If there is a new political 
creed it-tas not been published, and the people have a 
right to know in what it consists. One thing is certain 
that Mr. Crawford’s character was violently assailed—he 
was represented as being dishonest—that he had robbed 
the trewsury of a vagt amourt, aml his political friends 


‘tants of said province, of which complaints have recently 


| been made to the executive, by citizens of this state re- — 


| siding near the frontier.” The governor has also issued 


| his proclamation exhorting the people of Maine to for+* 


| bearanee and peace, so that the preparations for pre 
venting the removal of our Jand-marks, and guarding the 
sacred and inestimable rights of American citizens, mgy 

! not be embarrassed by any unauthorized acts. ° 


From the Eastern Republican. 

The long and disastrous struggle between En 
anil France with regard to their North American 
was closed by the capture of St. Johns Newfou | 
and the few remaining places in possession of the French. 
by the British forces under co]. Amherst, in the autamn 
of 1762. In Febuary 1763, the treaty of peace and friend-. 
ship between Britain, France, and Spain, was made at 
Paris. By that treaty, all the French possessions of N, 
America were ceded to the English government. One of 
| the first steps of the British ministry was, of course, to 
‘settle the boundaries, between the late possessions and 

their other colonies. In pursuance of this, in October af 
the last mentioned year, the king issued his proclamation 
fixing those boundaries.—The expressions of the procla- 
mation were, according to the late Quebee Gazette; the 
line, “crossing the river St. Lawrence. and lake Cham- 
lain, or fifty degrees of north lafitude, passing along the 
highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves 
in the said river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into 
the seas: and also aleg the coast of the hay of .Cha- 

er aud the coast of the gulph of Sa Lawrence to cape 
Rosiers. ” 








nd. 


I could not do otherwise, hay- . 


\ 
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the 45° poates the Bee at the point where the parallel of 
ab hen oe 
20TOSs the’ head ‘of lake Champlain, t#l you reach the 
highland se ing the waters which flow into the St. 
Lawrence trom those ‘which flow-into the seas, the line 
was ‘continued until it reached the ‘hay of Chaleur, and 
along the northern side of sail bay, was extended to 
cape Rosiers, which is the easternwost poiut of the Ca- 
madian district, called on Our maps Gaspe. ‘This tine, 
therefore, formed the northern boundaries of New York 
‘and Vermont, the northwestern boundary of New Hamp- 
shire antl the then district of Maine, and was the sepa- 
rating line between Nova Scotia‘and the Canadas. New 
Brunswick was, after the revolution, taken from Nova 
‘Seotia, by drawing.a lime from ‘the vorthermost part of 
éhe bay of Fundy, across the isthmus to the Northum- 
verland strait. ft appears from our best maps, that when 
‘the aforesaid line reaches the head waters of the main 
stream flowing mto the bay of Chaleur, it follows that 
stream to the bay, and on those maps, that stream ap- 
ars tobe the present division of New Brunswick and 
6 pper. Canada, This line, as established by the procla- 
Yeation, ever remainedthe same, and wus estsblished as 
fav-as related to the states, by the treaty of peace of 1783; 
for his Britannic majesty, therein, ‘for himself, his heirs 
and suecessors, relinquishes,all claims to the government, 
propriety and territorial rights of the same, and évery 
partthereof.” One principal object of the treaty, was 
to settle and'define the old bounds, especially the easiern, 
aad to «amark the point to be established as the north- 
western angle of Nova Scotia. The words of the treaty 
are: “Article 2d. ‘‘And that all disputes which might 
arise in future, on the subject of the boundaries of the 
said United States, may be prevevted, it is hereby agreed 
and declared, that the following-are and shall be their 
boundaries, viz. From the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, viz: that angle which is formed by a line, drawn 
due north from the source of St. Croix river to the high- 
lands—along the said highlands which divide those vi- 
versthat empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, 
from those whith fallinto the Atlantie ocean, to the north- 
westernmost head of Connecticut river, thence down 
along the middle of that river, to the forty-fifth degree 
of north latitude, thence due west on thet latitude,” Ke. 
defining the great northern boundaries of the states. In 
the samevarticle the eastern bound is again drawn in a 
similar manner. ‘*Kast by a line to be drawn along the 
river St. Croix, trom its mouth, in the bay of Fundy, to 
its source, directly north'to the aforesaid highlands which 
divide the river that falls into the Atlantic ocean, from those 
which fall into the river St. Lawrence.” ‘Uhese expres- 
siois could mean neither more nor less than explicitly to 
establish the old line, settled by proclamation, At-the 
tune of making the treaty, Maine extended to latitude 48, 
anid to the sources of tiie mam strears of the Chaleur; 
and his majesty in relinquishing all territorial riehts to 
his quondam Atlantic states, could, in no good faith, have 
intended by a mere difference of expression in the pro- 
slamation and treaty, to contract their boundaries, and es- 
pecially to feserve by such terms-in so solemn a treaty, a 


superficial territory, of sufficient extent to form a large | 


state. And such men as Adams, Franklin, and day, 
would by no means have consented to sueh a deduction 
fromthe bonafide soil of the old colonies.” At all events, 
1 think it evident to common sense, that had it been in- 
tended'to make soimportant an alteration in our territo- 
rial Hiraits, it would have been a subject of a seperate ar- 
ticle in the treaty, and not smuggled in by the mere use 
of words “‘Atlantic ocean,” instead of the term ‘‘seas” 
of the proclamation. 

‘When the treaty was made, the geography of the 
northern perts of this siate wes verv little known, and 
with all our acquired information since that period much 
is still obsecurcand undefined. Even the question, which 
of the streanrs in Maine and N. Brunswick was the St. 
Croix, ofthe Freuch, has never been satistactorially an- 


gywered. The Sehoodie was indeed fixed upon, but 1) 


imagine as a.matter of compromise rather than certainty. 
The word ‘thighiggts” used in the treaty, must have 
been used, theoretically HI may so express myself, on 
acvopint of the wart of any accurate geographical know- 
hedge of those then obscure regions... North America 
wea khown to be mountsinous wand hilly, and it was fair 


‘ 


the St. Lawrence, thence on that parallel 


~ 
, 


hills would,-as they usually do, separate the head waters 
and streams flowing in directions entirely contrary. As 
the eastern line meets no highland but in one plaee, and 

were highland continuous, it would not separate the wa- 

ters of the river St. Lawrence and those which flow into 

the Atlantic, but merely those which flow imto the bays 
ot Casco, Penobscot, and Passamaquoddy, from those of 
the bay of Funday, aud as no continuous chain can be 
made out from that hill, and as the line extended north- 

erly from thence, would 1 believe, reach the St. Law- 
renee without reaching any such; it is then but fair te 

seek for the meauiny and intent of those, who negotlated 
the treaty and fixed the mode of ascertaining the bounda- 
ries. ‘heir meaning was ‘certainly this, to ascertain the 
source of the streams which fall into the river St. Law- 
rence, and these which flow mto the Atlantic ocean, 
draw a tine betwecn those until it reaches where the line 
drxwn-due north from the source of the Schoodic shall in- 
tersect it. If this is done the intent and meening of the 
treaty is kept good, and the thirteen states keep posses- 
sion of theb origmal and indefeasible property. Wt 
not, England may add a large territory to her north 
American possessions; bat for it~ she smust~ barter her 
honest good faith, ‘lo conclude, we may ask the- Bri- 
tish colonial stibjects of New Brunswick, among whem 
this question took its rise, which is the N, W.. angie ot 
Nova Scotia, as intended by that treaty; is it at. Mavs 
Hill? The pamphlet upon this subject lately published 
in London was from the same source, and I would. again 
ask who they are, who, hiding truth and -fact under a 
few technicalities and sophisms, would cool bloodedly 
excite two powerlul nations to the work of war and de- 
struction. 


“It is astonishing, (says the Quebee ‘Gazette before 
mentioned), that there can be any dispute on the sub- 
ject. The north west angle of Nova Scotia is not left 
undetermined, it isa line from the St. Croix due north 
to the highlands; the height of land where the waters 
turn, and thence along the highlands, still following the 
turn of the waters, according to the description of the 
| proclamation of 1763 the acknowledged boundary at the 
i time the treaty was made,” . 


There is no doubt but that the efforts of the British 
,government will be great to wrest from us this valuable 
portion our territory; for if the rigatfulness of our claim is 
‘established the boundary will pass in some places within 
12 miles of the St. Lawrence, aud, at one pomt, only 
about forty miles S. E. from Quebee; and accordingly the 
jold Canadian and Acadian settlement ot Madawaska, ex- 
isting before the conquest of Canada by the British, will 
| fall within the territory of the United States: And second- 
ly; the communication between Nova Scotia and New 
| Brunswick, and Canada, would be cut off, the present 
(road between them ruuning within the disputed territory, 
'Butthese are considerations which do not belong to the 
| U. States and = shoukl bave been considered informing 
ithe treaty of 1753. 
| From the following extract from the treaty of Ghent 
it will -be seen that the subject commanded the attentiog,of 
the commaussioners, and however we may regret that tris 
matter has not been satisfactorily adjysted under that 
provision, itno way effects the validity of our claim es- 
tablished by the treaty of 1783. 


Art. 5. Whereas, neither that point of the highlands 
lying due north from the source ot the river St. -Croix, 
designated in ithe former treaty of peace between the two 
powers, as the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, nor the 
northwestern most head of Connecticut river,, bas yet 
been ascertained, Ke. &c, it is agreed that, tor these seve- 
ral purposes, two commissioners shall be appoittes|, 
sworn, and authorized to act, Ke. 

And again— , 

“The said commissioners shall have power to ascane 
| tain and determine the points above mentioned, In con- 

formity with the provisions of the said treaty of peace ot 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty three, &e.. .. 

The correspondence which it is said has for sometime 
been carricd on between the secretary of state-and tlre 
vov. of Maine on this interesting subject, will-2o doubt; 
soon be published, from which we will make such ex- 
tracts as may enable our readers to view the whole ground. 











theory, certainly, to suppose that arms of mountains ani! 


A 
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ete . . . sa 
Inthe mean time it is desirable, in order that the ends 
of justice may be attained, that nritating acts should give 
wav to the more powerful measures of negotiation and 
compromise, ; 





RAIL ROADS. 

Observations onthe manner of adapting rail roads to a 
recifrocal commertre, extracted frum a letter of col. 
Long te Philip E. Thomus, esq. president of the Bal- 
timore und Ohio rail roud company. 

Among the consideratious that ought to govern in the 
jocation and -construetion of a rail road, intended for a 
reciprocal traffic, a graduation adapted to the relative 
amount of transportation in each direction is of primary 
importamce. Where these amounts are precisely equal, 
the road should be prefectly level; but where they are dul- 
ferent, a corresponding inclination should be subsi tuted, 
if practicable, instead of a level, ip order Uiat the same 
power, whether animal or mechanical, may be competent 
to the transportation in both directions. 

The «lata requisite to determine this inelination, are, 

Ist.-The amounts of outward aud return tvansporta- 
tion respectively: 





portion of 1 to 3; that is, a carriage weighing one ton may 
be made sufficiently strong to a load of three tong. 

As to the 3d element, viz: the friction of carriages upon 
a level road, various estimates founded upon experiments 
under a variety of circumstances have been made. Mr, 
Tredgold estimates the frietion upon edge-rails, at 1-130 
of the load; wiile Mr. Wood, whose experiments are 
more satisfactory and conclusive, states it at 1-200 of the 
load. Various considerations relative to the mode of 
construction proposed for the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road, have mduced a preference for an intermediate 
quantum of friction, and we have accordingly substituted 
1-150 of the doad, as the probable amount of friction on 
this road. 

Hence a force or traction equal to 1 pound is supposed 
to be sufficient to drag a load of 150 pounds, or a traction 
of 1,493 pounds is sufficient te drag a ton, the weight of 
the velucle being included. 

Agreeable to the foregoing premises, that is, the 
amount of transportation eastward being four times as 
great as that westward; the weight of the carriage being 
oue-third of thai of its load; and the friction upon a level 
road, equal to a stress or traction of ‘1 pound for every 





3d. Phe weight of the carriages compared with the 
greater amount of transportation. 
3d. The friction of the carriages upon a level road, or 
the stress or draft necessary to overcome the friction, as 
indiedted by a portion of the weight or load to te pro- 
pelled. 

With respect to the first of these elements it las been 

stuted, in reference to the contemplated Baltimore aud 
Ohio rail read, that the amount of transportation form 
Baltimore westward, will be to that in the opposite direc- 
tion, in the proportion of 1 to 4, or four times as great in 
the latter, (or eastward,) as inthe former direction, It 
«loes not appear, however, that this estimate has been de- 
rived from any statistical account of the products, mer- 
chandise, &c. adapted to the trade likely to result from the 
accomplishment of this great enterprise, but that it rests 
upon the opinion generaily entertamed by persons sup- 
posed to be well mformed in relation to, the trade here- 
tofore catied on between Baltimore and the west. More 
particular information, therefore, upon this important 
question, is very desirable, and it may not be amiss to 
adopt effectual measures for the speedy attainment of it. 
‘The amount of transportation will no doubt be found to 
vary on different portions of the road, and will of course 
require a corresponding variation in its declivity. 

It is obvious that the remarks just made are applicable 
to those portions of the road that are to be regartied me- 
rely as horizontal, though slightly inclined, in contradis- 
tinetion to mclined planes which are indispensable in the 
passage of «a ridge or mountain too high to be graduated 
according to the principle just advanced. Nor is it ex- 
pected that the graduation here adverted to, is applicable 
in all situations, where inclined planes are not necessary. 

For example, the inclination required, agreeably to the 
plan suggested, may umount to a rise of 20 feet in the 


mile, whereas, the natural surtace of the ground for se- | 


veral. miles along the route, may be level, or have but 
half the inélination above mentioned; in this case, it is 
obvious, that the expense of embankments necessary to 
the graduation proposed, would be far greater than a due 
regard to economy would justify. ‘The rule given can 
apply only to portions of the route similar to-that between 


Baltimoré and the ridge dividing between the waters of 


‘the Monocacy river, and those that fall into the basin or 
harbor of Baltimore. 

In’ relation to the 2d element, viz. the weight of the 
‘carriuge compared to that of its maximum load, what we 
have to-state is drawn from a few practical examples, 
and is as follows: 

‘On the Hetton rail road, the weight of the carriage is to 


that of its load, as 1 to 2.5 
Troon ’ do. do. do. 1 to 2.7 
Quincy do. do. do. 1 to 2.5 

- Mauch Chunek do. do, do. 1 to 2.2 


Resulting in an average proportion of 1 to 2}. 

It is believed, however, that a reciprocal commerce, 
such -as. wiH- probably take place on the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail road, will admit of a greater disparity between 
the weight of-the carriage and that of its load, and we 
shall accord'ngly assume, as more applicable, the pro- 


150 pounds of the load, the imelination of the contenm- 
plated road best adapted to the traffic thereon, would be 
| equal to 15.8 feet in a mile, or 9 minules. of a degree, 
But in order toa more enlarged view of this subject, 
we will present, in a tabular form, a variety of statements 
illustrating the manner of applying the foregomg princi- 
ples, and the results arising from difierent proportions tia 
the data before mentioned. 
TABLE ' 
Exhibiting various inclinations of a rail road, corres- 
ponding to different proportions tn the data heretofore 
specified, viz: in the amount of transportation in @ re> 
ciprocal commerce, inthe weight of carriages comparea 
with that of their wads, aud in the friction upon the 
road, 



































2 'Z|Proportion of Porportion of|/Proportion of; Inélitia~ 
=°ithe tonnage} the weight of| thetrictionorjtion per 
| 2 Q) ascending to| car to that of aio to the/mile,cor- 
lon thatdescend-| its load, oad on a le- vespond- 
| 2 =| mag. vel road, ing to 
| said pro~ 
poruions, 
Ib. lb. /feet rise. 
1} 1lto3 1 to 3 1 to 150 | 11.7 
2; Iltos 1 to 3 1 to 175 10.0 
3/ 1Llto 3 1 to 3 i to 200 8.8 
4} 1to3 | Lio 2 |} to 130} 10.9 
sds to 3 ltco2h | ttol7s |. 9.4 
6 1 to 3 1 to 24 | 1 to 200 8.2 
7 1 to 4 lto3s | 1 to 150 13.8 
§ 1 to 4 Lto3 j; 1.to-175 11.8 
Ba | 1 to 4 1 to 3 1 to 200 10, 3 
| WW) 1Lto4 Lto 24 j{ 1 to 160 12.8 
li}; lLto4 i to 23 1 to 175 11.0 
12; Ltod |. 1 ta 25 1 to 200 9.6 
i3| 1to5 1 to 3 -1t0 150] 15.0 
14} 1tod 1 to 3 1 to 150 | 16.0— 
15 | 1to7 1 to 3 | ito 150 | 1677. 
16) 1tto8 1 to 3 1 to 150 17.2 








By pursuing this mode of investigation, we shall.tind 
that, when the inclination amounts to 21.12 per mile, 
(the proportion of the carriage to its load being as 1 to 3, 
and that of the friction as 1 to 150,) the ascending load 
would consist of the carriages ouly; or the whole of the 
power required in a descending trade, would be necessary 
to convey the empty carriages back again. 

‘lhe foregoing remarks are respectfully submitted, with 
the hope that they may throw some light upon this im- 
portant subject. S. IL LONG. 

Baltimore, November 12, 1827. 





FOREIGN PLANTS AND SEEDS. ; 
The following circular, addressed by the seeretary of 
the treasury to a portion of the American consuls abroad, 
in relation to the introduction of valuable foreign plants 
into the United States, is made public, in the hope that 
the object which it has in view may be the better pronrot- 
led, by causing it to be more generallykuown. 


‘ 
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Copies of the circular have been placed in the hands 
of the principal collectors, of whom they may be had by 
stich masters of vessels, or others going abroad, as may 
be willing to aid in carrying into effect a design believed 
to give promise of public utility. 

{cracvLaR} 
TREASURY DEPANTMENT, 

o September 6, 1827. 

Sra: The president is desirous of causing to be intro- 
duced into the United States all such trees and plants 
— other countries, not ee known in the Unit- 
ed States, as may give promise, under proper cultivation 
of flourishing aad beseesing useful, a well as superior 
varieties of such as are already cultivated here. ‘To this 
end I have his directions to address myself to you, invok- 
ing your aid to give effect to the plan that he has in view. 
Forest trees useful for timber; grain of any description; 
fruit trees; vegetables for the table; esculent roots; and, 
in short, plants of whatever nature, whether useful as 
food for man or the domestic animals, or for purposes 
connected with manufactures or any of the useful arts, 
fall within the stope of the plan proposed. A specifi- 
cation of'some of them, to be had m the country where 
where you reside, and believed to fall under ove or other 
of the above heads, is given at the foot of this letter, as 
samples merely, it not being intended to exclude, others, 
of which you yourself may have knowledge, or be able, 
on inquiry, to obtain knowledge. With any that you 
may have it in your power to send, it will be desirable 
to send: such notices.of their cultivation and natural his- 
tory as may be attainable in the country to which they 
ure indigenous; and the following questions are amongst 
those that will indicate the particulars concerning which 
information may be sought: 


1. The latitude and soil in which the plant most flour- 
ishes. 

2. What arethe seasons of its bloom and maturity, 
and what the term of its duration? 

3. In what manner is it propagated? by roots, seeds, 
buds, grafts, layers, or how? and how cultivated? and 
are = any unusual circumstances attending its cultiva- 
tinn 

4. Is it affected by frost, in countries where frost pre- 
yails? 

5. ‘The native or popular name of the plant, and, 
(where known), its botanical name and character. 

6. The elevation of the place of its growth above the 
level of the sea, 

7. Isthere in the agricultural literature of the country, 
any special treatise or dissertation upon its culture? If 





well-known public spirit—to lend their gratuitous co- 

operation towards effecting the objects : 

-T remain, respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
RICHARD RUSH. . 


Directions for putting up and transmitting seeds and 
ts. 


{ Accompany ing the letter of the secret 
. of Sept. 6, 1827. pe 

With a view to the transmission of seeds from distant 
countries, the first object of care is to obtain seeds that 
are fully ripe, and in a sound and healthy state. To this 
the strictest attention should be paid, otherwise, all the 
care and trouble that may be bestowed on them will have 
been wasted on objects utterly useless. 

Those seeds that are not dry when gathered, should 
be rendered so by exposure to the air in the shade. 

When dry, the seeds should be put up into paper ma : 
Common brown paper has been found to answer well fer 
making stich bags. But, asthe mode of manufacturing 
that paper varies in different countries, the precautjon 
should be used of putting a portion of the seeds in other 
kinds of paper. Those that most effectually exclude 
uir and moisture, are believed to be the best for that pur- 
pose. It would be proper, also, to enclose some of the 
seeds in paper or cloth that has been steeped in melted 
beeswax. It has been recommended that seeds collected 
ina moist country, or season, be packed in charcoal. 

After being put up. according to any of these modes, 
the seeds should be enclosed in a box, which should be 
covered with pitch, to protect them from damp, msects 
and mice. During the voyage they should be kept ina 
cool, airy, and dry situation; not in the hold of the ship. 

The oily seeds soonest lose their germinating faculty. 


of the treasury, 


| They should be put ina box with sandy earth, in the fol- 


fowing manner:—first, about two inches of earth at the 
bottom; into this the seeds should be placed, at distances 
proportionate to their size; on these another layer of earth 
about an inch thick; and then another layer of seeds, and so 
on with alternate layers of earth and secds, until the box is 
filled within about a foot cf the top, which space should 
be filled with sand; takingeare that the earth and sand Ve 
well put in, that the seeds may not get outofplate. The 
box should then be covered with a close net work af 


; cord, weil pitched, or with split hoops or Jaths; also 


pitched, so as to admit the air without exposing the con- 
tents of the box to be disturbed by mice or accident, 
The seeds thus put up will germinate during their pas- 
sage,and willbe in a state to be planted immediately on 
their arrival. 

Although some seeds, with a hard shell, such as nuts, 





80, let it be stated. 

8. Is there any insect particularly habituated to it? 
9, Lastly—its use, whether for food, medivine or the 
arts. | 

In removing seeds or plants from refuote places across 
the ocean, or otherwise, greut care is often necessary to be 
observed in the manner of putting them up and convey- 
ing them. To aid your efforts in this respect, upon the 
present oceasion, a paper of directiois has been prepar-! 
ed, herewith transmitted. 


The president will hope for yonr attention to theob- 
jects of this communication as taras circumstances will 
allow; and it is not doubted but that your own public | 
feelings will impart to your endeavors under it, wzeal 
proportioned to the beneficial results, to which the com- 
munication looks. It is proper to add, that no expense 
¢an at present be authorized in relation to it. It is pos-| 
sible, however, that congress may not be indisposed to 
provide a small fund for it. The sceds, plants, cuttings, or 
whatever other germinating substance you may transmit, 
must be addressed to the treasuary department, and seut 
to the collector of the port to which the vessel conveying 
them is destined, or where she may arrive, accompanied 
by a letter of advice to the department. ‘The secreta- 
ry of the navy has instructed the commanders of such of 
the public vessels of the United States as may ever touch 
at your port, to lend you their assistance towards giving 
effect to the objects of this communication; 2s you will 

ive hy the copy of his letter of instructions, which 
18 herewith cnelosed for your informatiou. It is believ- 
ed, also, that the masters of the merchant vessels of the 
United States wil] generally be willing—such is their 








| asanother means of ensuring the success of seec 
| kinds here recommended to be put into boxes with earth, 


peaches, plums, &c. do not come up until a long time al- 
ter they are sown, it would be proper, when the kernet 
is oily, to follow the method just pointed out, that they 
may not turn rancid on the passage. This precaution is 
also useful for the family laurels, (laurinz), and that of 
myrtles, (myrti), especially when they have to cross the 

cquatorial seas. 
To guard against the casualties to which seeds ina ger- 
minating state may be exposed during a lon voyage and, 
3 ofthe 


it would be well also to enclose some of them, (cach 
seed separately), in a coat of beeswax, and afterwards 
pack them in a box covered with pitch. 

In many cases it will be necessary to transmit roots. 
Where roots are to be transmitted, fibrous roots should 
be dealt with in the manner therein recommended tor 
young plants. Bulbous and tuberous roots-should be 
put into boxes inthe same manner as has already been 
recommended for oleageuous secds; except, that, mstead 
of earth, dry sand, as free as possible fram earthy par- 
ticles, should be usetl, Some of the bulbous and tube- 
rous roots, instead of being packed in sand, may be 
wrapped in paper, and put in boxes covered with net- 
work or Jaths. Roots should not be put in the same box 
with seeds. | 

Where the seeds of plants cannot be successfully trans- 
mitted, they may be sown in boxes, and sent in a vegetat- 
ing state. Where more than one kind is sown in the 
same box, they should be kept distinet by laths, fastened 
in it crosswise on a Jevel with the surface of the ground 
, in which they were sown: and, when different soils are 
t required, it will be necessary to make separate ecompert- 
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mentsin the box. In either case they should be proper- 
ty marked, and referred to in the descriptive notes w rich 


' mpany them. 
meV ben plants cannot be propagated from seeds with a 
certainty of their possessing the same qualities which 


jong culture or other causes may have given them, they 
may be sent in a growing state. For this purpose, they 
should be taken up when young. Those, however, who 
are acquainted with their cultivation in the countrics 
where they grow, will know at whatage they may be 
safely and advantageously removed. They may be 
transplanted direct into the boxes in which they are to be 
conveyed; ur, where that cannot be conveniently done, 
they may be taken up with a ball of earth about the 
roots, and the roots of each surrounded with wet moss, 
carefully ticd about it to keep the earth moist. They 
may afterwards be put into a box and each plant secured 
by laths fastened crosswise above the roots; and the in- 
terstices between the roots filled with wet moss. The 
same methods may be observed with young grafted or 
budded fruit trees. , 

Where the time will permit, itis desirable that the 
roots of the plants be well established in the boxes in 
which they are transplanted, Herbatcous plants re- 
quire Only o short time for this; but, for plants of a 
woody*texture, two or three months is sometimes ne- 
cessary. 

Boxes for the conveyance of plants, or of seeds that 
are sown, may be made about two feet broad, two feet 
deep, and four feet long, with small holes in the bottom, 
covered with a shell, or piece of tile, or other similar 
substance, for letting off any superfious water. There 
should be alayer of wet moss of two or three inches 
deep at the bottom, or, if that cannot be had, some very 
rotten wood or decayed leaves, and upon that, about 
twelve inches depth of fresh loamy earth, into which the 
plants that are to be transplanted should be set. The 
surface of the earth should be covered with a thin layer 
of moss,cut small, which should be occasionally washed 
intresh water during the voyage, both to keep the sur- 
face moist, and to wash off mouldiness, or any saline 
particles that may be on it. 

When the boxes are about to be put on board the ship, 
hoops of wood should be fastened to the sides, in such a 
manner, that arching over the box, they may cover the 
highestof the plants; and over these should be stretched 
a net work of pitched cord, so as to protect the plants 
from external injury, and prevent the carth from being 
disturbed by mice or other vermin. 

‘To each box should be fastened a canvass cover, made 
to goentirely over it, but so constructed as to be easily 
put on or off, as may be necessary to protect the plants 
trom the salt water, or winds, and sometimes from the 
sunshine. Strong handles should be fixed to the boxes, 
that they may be conveniently meved. 

During the voyage, the plants should be kept in a light 
airy situation, without whieh they will perish. ‘They 
should not be exposed to severe winds, nor to cold, nor 
for along time to too hot a sunshine, nor to the spray of 
the salt water. To prevent injury from the saline parti- 
cles with which the air is oftentimes charged at sea, (es- 
pooleany. when the waves have white frothy curls upon 
hem), and which, on evaporation, close up the pores of 
the plants, and destroy them, it will be proper, when 
they have been exposed to them, to wash off the salt par- 
theles, by sprinkling the leaves with fresh water. 

The plants and seeds that are sown, will occasionally 
“equire watering on the voyage; for which purpose rain 
water is best. It, in any special case, particular instruc- 
tions on this point, or upon any other connected with 
the management of the plants during the voyage, be ne- 
cessary, they should be male known to those having 
charge of the plants. But, after all, much will depend 
upon the judicious care of those to whom the plauts may 
te confided during the voyage. 

Plants of the succulent kind, and particularly of the 
caceus family, should not be planted in earth, but in a 
inixture-of dry sand, old Jime, rubbish, and vegetable 
mould; inabout equal parts, and should not be watered. 

It may not be necessary, mevery case, to observe all 
the precautions here recommended in regard tothe put- 
ting up and transmission of seeds; but it is believed, that 

ere will be the risk in departing from them, in propor- 








== 
tion to the distance of the countay from which the seeds 
areto be brought, and the difference of its latitude, or ot 
the latitudes through which they will pass on the voyage. 
It is not intended, however, by these instructions, to ex- 
clude the adoption of any other modes of putting up and 
transmitting seeds and plants, which are in use in any 
particular place, and which have been found successful, 
especially if more simple. And it is recommended, not 
only that the aid of competent persons be accepted in pro- 
euring and and putting up the seeds and plants, but that 
they be invited to offer any suggestions in regard to the 
treatment of the plants during the voyage, and their 
cultivation and use afterwards. 

[CLRCULAR. | 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Sir: I have to call your attention to the enclosed 
copy of acommunication from the treasury department, 
to the consuls of the United States at various ports; and 
to desire that the objects of that communication may be 
promoted by you, on all occasions, as far as may be in 
your power. 

The executive takes a deep interest im this matter, 
and, by particular attention to it, you will probably eon- 
fer a lasting benefit to the country. | 

The letter of the secretary of the treasury is so full 
and satisfactory, that no further explanations seem neces- 
sary on my part. : 

You will be pleased to report to the department wha 
you do in exccution of this object, and return the papers 
to the department when you are detached from the vessci 
which younow command. [am, respectfully, &e. 
SAML. L. SOUTHARD. 





HARRISBURG CONVENTION, 
PROCEEDINGS CONTINUED. 
COTTON. 

The cotton manufacture in the United States has 
advanced with irresistible energy, being protected 
by the national government, to the incalculable advan- 
tage of all parties—planters, manufacturers and far- 
mers; the first, in supplying the material—and the last 
feeding the people employed in making cloth, &c. In 
1$08, there were only about 3,000 spindles—all in 
Massachusetts, Rhode-Isiand and Connecticut, and 
not more than 309,000 lbs. of cotton were used in 
them. Inthe present year the mills will use about 
70,000,000 Ibs. and before 1830, upwards of one 
hundred millions, unless some suicidal policy shoald 
be ~~ by congress. What a market is thus cree 
ated: 

The goods made by our own mills are the cheap- 
est and bestin the world. They have driven like 
British goods out of every market accessible to us as 
to them, though our great rival! has attempted to comn- 
lerfeit our goods, in numerous instances, to deceive the 
people of Mexico and South America. Some small par- 
cels of our goods have been smuggled into England, 
by way of experiment, and were 3:Id at a good profit, 
A thousand bales were exported from Baltimore tv 
foreign places in one week of the last month. of 
(August);* Large quantities are shipped to the Me- 





*These bales contain abou: 700 yards—the \ver- 
age value may be put down at 75 dollars, and the 
raw cotton required for the manufacture, at 200 }\s. 
Letus see the result of this ordinary operation. 

1,000 bales at 75 dollars, $15,000 

Deduct the value of 200,000 Ibs. of 


cotton at 10 cents 20,008) 





t $55,000 
Leaving 55,000 dollars actual profit on domestic In- 


bor, or for capital employed—and a clear yain to 
that amount to the country, as not one cent’s wort! 
less of value would have been exported had these 
goods never been made; and there is a considerable 
difference on account of freight, because of the longer 
voyages of the vessels carrying out the goods. 

itis probable that about 3,000 bales of cottons hase 
been exported from Baltimore since the first of April 
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diterranean, and many bales have been sent to Can- 
ton! They wouid drive the like British or India goods 
out of Caicurta, were their importation thereat 
liberally allowed! There is nothing more than sober 
truth in these statements—but how wonderful are 
the changes that have taken place! 

The fullowing arocunt of the foreign exportation 
of domestic goocs from. the port of New York, 
published inthe “Ststesman,” is bighty u.teresting: 
In 1824 ihe shipments from New Vork to foreign 


poris, were : 763 packages, 
1825—C«; eT 6 - 1630 co. 
32826 . . Sd » 1757 do 
1827 viz, 8 months preceding _. 

Aug. 31, - . 2077 do, 


“.“§$hould the shipments of the remaining four 
- monthsof 1827 ke-p psce with the previous part 
Of the yeat, they will amount'to 3,125 psckages— 
about 500,000 dollars vaiuc, and from 4 single port, 
ke it rememsered ‘The kind of goods exported, 
it ‘should also be remembered, are those that have 
been protected by government. The finer goo:s 
we do not export, nor even manufacture our own 
supplies,” , 
‘It is supposed that about 4 of 44 pounds of raw-cot- 
ton, is the average daily amount used for each person 
employed in our cotton mills, the weavers not being 
counted. The bale of cotton, some weighing much 
more and some less, may be generally taken as a 
quantity representing nearly 400 Ibs. 

Much cotton printing is doing at several places 
Taunton, Mass. and Dover, N. H. are among the 
most famous—at the first named, 2,000 pieces are 
printed weekly, and the quantity is increasing; much 
also is printed at the Warren factory, near Balti- 
more, at which to between 900 and 1.000 persons 
are subsisted. These prints are all of coarse col- 
tons; but the finer fabricks will be made, and sold 
eheaper than at present, if the minimum is advanced 
as sugested. Great preparations are making to ex- 
tend this business. 

622,000 Ibs. of cotton are annually manufactured 
in Oneida county, N. ¥. The product of labor em- 
ployed in the manufactories is estimated at 300,000 
dollars a year. There are many other besides those 
of cotton; but not much is doing in the woollen busi- 
ness. 

- In 1784 an American vessel was siezed by the ofti- 
cers of the customs at Liverpool, for having on board 
eight bales of cotton, supposed not to be of the growth 
of the United States. 

. Large quantities of American manufactured cotton 
goods are exported from New York to Canada, and 
the people are supplied with cottons cheaper than 
they can import them from England, the import duty 
of 15 per cent. being honestly paid. 

During the year ending on the Ist October, 1827, 
theré was exported from Petersburg, Va. 36,780 bales 
of coiton—to wit, 16,094 coastwise and 20,686 to 
foreign places. Some part of this quantity was the 
product of North Carolina—but nota bale of Virginia 
colton Was exported a little while ago. 

Cotton is cultivated in Indiana and Illinois, but not 
extensively. Its quality is said to equal that of Ten- 
nessee. Its manufacture has commenced. 

Fifteen thousand yards of cotton cloth are wove 
daily at Lowe!!, Mass, 

Greece, with the islands, emancipated and under 
a settled government, is capable of supplying cotton, 

rhaps, nearly equal to the usual production of the | 
Jnited States, and at a much lower rate, because of 
the more moderate cost of labor. The quality also, 
is excellent. Large quantities were heretofore ma- 





last, to countries beyond Cape Horn, besides anany 


et 


nufactured in, as well as exported from Greece. 
British supplies were drawn from the Levant, as. 
sisted by some from the West Indies, previous {, 
1790. 

It is asseried that the crop of cotton in the Uni. 
ted States exceeced 900,000 bales in 1826,* and tie 
present year’s crop, (without accident) “it is sup. 
posed wi'l amount to 1,000,000! If the price sha}j 
yet further fall, tho’ it does not appear to yield the 
planter an average of more than 8 cents, let not 
the tariff be blamed for it! The more we export 
of this great commodity, the less it generally 
b ings us, as may be seen by a reference to the 
large table of exports and imports in a previous 
page The year’s crop being usually saccessful, 
and the quantity a million of vates, we fear that not 
more than six cents can be realized for it. The in. 
crease goes fur beyond the increasing demand, 
Much ts said in sume of the cotton growing States 
about making bagging out of cotton, to reduce the 
excess, and because of the duty upon the imported 
article The cost at Dundee of foreign bagging is 
about 14 cents; the duty is 32 cents per square 
vard, equal to 44 cents per running yard, or ‘oniy 
at the rate of S55 per cent. an amount moderate 
enough for “protection.” Whe Natchez “Ariel,” 
speaking of the complaints against the present 
high price of bagging. because of the failure of the 
hemp crops in Kentucky last year, observes——“ We 
tave seen tie article bring 50 cents per yard, 
when there was no tariff, and again 15 cents after 
the first duty was imposed. I) aust also be reccl. 
lected, that the bagging now made in Kentueky, is 
fully 10’ cents per yard better than it was in the 
years previous to 1820 or 721. 

“We have a duty of 5 cents per Ib. on cotton, 


hemp ard wool a iair claim to the same encourege- 
ment?” 

Cotton bagging, of domestic manufacture, though 
protected by a duty of only 33 per cent. finds its way 
to most of the cotton growing states from Kentucky. 
A writer in the Charleston Courier, (of the 9th Oct. 
1827), says that one house iv that city sold 2,000 
pieces in a single month of the season for using Ut, 
and at a lower price than the foreign. The bale rope 
used is chiefly of Kentucky hemp, being cheaper at 
the places of its production than the Russian at Riga. 
After all that has been said—the volumes of words 
that have been uttered on this subject, no proof has 
been offered that the price of cotton bagging has been 
advanced one mill per yard because of the duty levied 
by the tariff of 1824. Indeed, the increase of duty, 
if really any, except to assure the payment. of that 
which was assessed by the old revenue tariff, is -so 
small on the yard, as to require a nice caleulation to 
discover the operation of it.—The debates in con- 
gress in 1789, 1790, &c. shew that the duty on cotton 
was levied to encourage the domestic production of it. 
We see it stated by another writer in the *‘Cou- 
rier” opposed to the preceding, that it takes five yards 
of cotton bagging and 3 lbs. of cordage, for each bale 
of cotton, the whole duty or tax upon which is 37 
cents. Of this amount, not more than § cents, at the 
utmost, can be pretended as having been levied for 
protection, by the tariff of 1824. So that a cotton plan- 
ter, if able to prove that the price of cotton bagging 
and rope has been enhanced in Picky paps anes ny 
the fifjlieth part of a cent per pound upon his cotton, 
to pe asl wrt He joteniied to have been atforded 





*The receipt at New Orleans of the crop of 1826 
up to the Ist September last, was 336,000 bales, 85,000 
more than in the preceding yeer, though in that, be- 
cause of the high price, every pound was pushed tv 





have been sent to Mexico, Brazil, &c. 
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in the duty of three cents per Ib. on the staple, ifim-, The capital employed may be estimated as follows: 
d. And this duty has not always been ‘nomi Capital emplo, ed si. ie pur 
nal’—though we should deeply regret that it ever | chase of the raw material, 
should be, generally, real. See the statements below | Capital employed in pay 
on this subject. ment of wages 
The fact, we believe is, that the duty upon cot-| Capital inve«ted in spinning 
ton bagging has:had an active tendency to reduce | mitis, power and hand looms, » 
the pr.ce of the article. In 1821 and 1822, itsaver- | work shops, warehouses, &c 37,000,000 
age price, we very well know, exceeded 40 cents 
er yard; in 1823, in consequence of its increased 165,090,000 
manefactare in Kentucky, it fell to less than 30 | ‘The history of the cotton manufacture in Great 
cents —ranging from 27 to 30, and, as above stated, | Britain is exceedingly interesting, but, except in 
has been as low as 15 since the act of 1824. ‘The its dates and amounts, it belongs to some other 
present price is about 26 cents; and, as it weighs |compilation than this. James Hargraves made the 
more than 14 Ib. to the yard, the price of cotton | first spinning jenny of 8 threads in 1767—now one 
being 10 cents, the planter loses 10 cents a yard | small girl will attend trom 80 to 120 spindles, Har- 
onthe bagging which he uses—but were the price | graves died in a work-house, persecuted by the 
of cotton 18 cents, he would make money on the | workmen, and defrauded by the employers. After 
bagging, which is sold as the cotton; and, as the ave- | Hargraves came Arkwright, with the spinning 
eprice of cotton for the last 13 years has ex /frame;* next Crampton with,the mule jenny, by 
ceeded that sum, the planters have had their bag- | which a man st Manchester in 1792 spun « thread 
for nothing. 133 miles long out cf one pound of cotton! Cart-. 
uJfhe writer of toese things was almost abused | wright took out his patent tor the powerloom in 
because that, in March, 1818, he ventured to say, | 1787, but it did not get into much use for several 
that the time was not far distant when cotton, then ye«rs—and now about 45,000 are at workin Great 
worth 22 cents per pound, would be sod for 8 oF | #ritain, on cotton only; Cotton yarn, No, 100, sold 
10 cents per pound. But he then believed what | for 36s, and now sells at from 3 to 4s, per bo. 
every one who thought of the increasing produc From 1771 to 1775 the average annusl import of 
tien should have anticipated, the present state of | cotton was only 4,764,589 Ibs —thence till. 1785, 
affairs, and now the average price reccived by the | 7,470,845; in 1800, 56 millions; 1820, 144 millions; 
planters 1s less than $ cents; and he thinks that it |in 1825, 228 millions, The last amount is greatly 
conid not exceed seven, but because of the domestic | j:.creasing in the present year, 
manufacture of it. Those who were affrouted The whole number of persons dependent onthe 
with the pr diction of 1S1S, will, perhaps, also re. | cotton manufucture for support is about 1,100,000— 
ject this supposition, ‘They will rather trust the jot whom 150,000 were probably men. 
gnbble speculation, than yield assent to the sober. An apparently later accoun' than the preceding, 














19,000,000 
19,000,000 
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ness of reason; and think him an enemy, as in 
$18, for precautioning them agsinst evils to come. 
But he telis them again—that, shall a pxcification of 
Greece be effected under the “protection” of Great 
Britain, the British market will rapidly decline; 
that New Holand, xc. will soon furnish large sap 

plieg of an excellent quality, and that the disposition 





places the whole present British manufacture of 
cotton at the value of 54 millions of pounds ster. 
ling, or 259 millions of do lars, and, as employing 
more than 1,500,000 persons 

The foregoing is useful in shewing how easily 
this manufacture is extended. fn 1808, our own mills 
use only about 300,000 Ibs, cotton; in 1815, 


ef the British to encourage the growth of . otton in | 27,000,009 Ibs. and employing 100 000 persons; and 
their own colonies is man:fested by the fact, that lin the last year it was thought they consumed 
from them it is received free of duty, while ours | about 55,000,000; and which, in the present, wiil 
pays @ sia per cent. duty, Not one pound of our | emount to not much less than 710 millions of pounds, 
cotton is recived out of favor. tf the Bri ishhave |{f this quantity be consumed, the home mar. 
excluded our bread, “hy receive our cotton, ifi ket to the planters, at 10 cents ~per pound, 
it is possible for them to do without it? France, lis 7 millions of doliars. A comfortabie sum plac- 
also, will rather dal with the Greeks than with | ed beyond the reach of foreign regulation, and 
ug, and the country being relieved of the Turks, | which a «shutting of the ports,” as they are shut 
thousands of Frenchmen will emigrate to it, iin respect to flour, would powerfully increase. 


The following estimates of the cotton manufac 
ture in Great Britain, are copied from the Edinburg 
Review. They are not of very recent date, and vo 
not shew the present extent of the business; but 
are interesting as exhibiting its paris. 

Total va‘ue of every descriat-on of cotton goods 
annually manufactured in G. Britain, (36,000,000 

Raw materiel 130,000,000 
Ibs, at 1s. 44d. per lb. 

Wesges of 750,000 weavers, 
spiuners, bleachers, &c. at /20 
a yeer each 15,090,000 

Wages of 153,000 engi- 

neers, machine makers, smiths, 

masons, joiners, &c. (30 a 
year each 4,000,090 
Profi's of the manufacturer, 
wages of superintendence, 
Sums to purchase the muchine- 
ry, COais, kr. 


19,000,000 


8,000,000 


Surely, these things are worthy of consideration, 


and may not be “rundown” by declamations against 
“the tariff,” seeing that the consumer pays from 
30 to 50 per cent. less for goods, than he paid be~ 
tore our cotton manufactures were es/adblished. 

The fellowing paper, drawn up by a gentleman 
possessing the most ample means. of information, 





ee 
f 


was readin the convention by Mr. Ingersoll:— 





_—_——— ee 


*Speaking of this frame, the Edinburg Re- 
| View says—“It has opened a new and beundless 
| ficla of employment, and conferred infinitely more 
real benefit on bis native country than she could 
ihave derivea from the absolute dominion of Mexi. 
.co and Peru, and has been universaily. productive 
) of wealth and employment.” 
Whitney’s cotton gin has hardly been of less 
importance, censrally, than Arkw.ight’s machine- 
ity. Without the first, or something iike it, the 
(present supply of cotton could bardly have been 


~———---— 136,000,000 { obtained. 
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_ “The United States, do at this moment, manufac- 
ture, to the great benefit of the nation at large, 
Coarse cotton goods; the people employed are in 
great numbers, and the capital is very considerable, 
2 similar advantage, and of no less importance, can 
be obtained, if printed and colored cotton goods 
were to receive from congress a protection, which 
they have not at this moment.—By the present tariff, 
cotton manufactures, of every description, pay 7 1-2 
cents per square yard; that is to say, that the white 
Boods pay 7 1-2 cents, and the printed and colored no 
more per square yard, of course the work for print- 
ae Reaeaing and coloring, which by itself forms an 
i payee branch of manufacture, is not protected 
‘at all; a small duty of Jess than 3 cents on the run 
ning yard, or not Jess than 5 the square yard, is ab 
solutely necessary, if we wish to implant it in the 
country. 

“To obtain with success this duty, I would reeom- 
mend that the law.of congress would simply enact 
that, in addition to the present duty on cotton goods, 
3 or 5. cents, should be added on printed or colored 
cotton goods. 

“The following calculations will show the advan- 
tage to the nation at Jarge, of encouraging the manu- 
facture of printed and colored cotton goods. 

‘‘We received from England in the treasury years 
of 1825 and 1826, $11,583,144 of these goods, say 
for one year $5,791,572; out of this amount three 
fourths at least of those goods are printed calicoes 
for ladies dresses, bed and window curtains, say 
Peeee the raw material of which costs only 

$7,530 dollars, the difference being $,806,149, which 
we pay to the working people of England to make 
those goods, although we can make them with as 
much to our advantage as we have done for the coarse 
cotton goods, for three years past. 

I have advanced that we might have saved 3,806,149 
collars a year, if we had manufactured the printed 
goods we Save imported from England—my proof is 
this: 

“The average weight of calicoes is 4 Ib. a piece of 
28 yards; the average price is four dollars a piece. 

To invest 4,343,679 dollars in England in calicoes, 
it will give you 1,085,920 pieces; each piece will 
take 44 Ibs. of cotton wool, say, 4,886,640 Ibs. at 11 
cents, or $537,530, which, deducted from the cost, 
will leave $3,806,149 saved to this country in alicoes 
alone—and dolls.1,268,718 saved also on colored 
goods, supposing the same result. 

“In this calculation we have taken for a basis our 
imports of printed and colored cotton goods from 
England only: the importation from other parts of 
Europe are about half those from England. 

“By encouraging the manufacture of printed and 
colored goods, we would increase the consumption 
of cotton by 6,515,500 Ibs. or about 21,100 bales. 
It would employ constantly at least from 15,000 to 
20,000 people; it would tske a large amount in build- 
ing, machinery, {c. not less than six or seven mil- 
tions of dollars, for the benefit of all mechanics, as 
masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, mill-wrights, reed 
makers, &c. it would give value to real property; 
and would employ a great many of our youths, at this 
moment much embarrassed.” 

The following items are particularly addressed to 
the consideration of the cotton planters If «: 
have not exceedingly mistaken the facts, they are 
of overwhelming importance to this great interest 
of our country. .We request that attention may be 
paid to the dates. ‘ 

For six years previous to 1816 the average impor 
tation of East India cotton into Great Biilain, was 
94,148 bales. 

But in 1816, the price of our uplands having 
advanced to 28 cents, 117,0Q0 bales of F. India cot- 


t imported in 1817 and the price rising t 
on were imported in ; isi 

32 cents, the quantity was increased to 247 60, 
bales in 1818! This caused a sudden fall of 74 cent; 
per Ib. in the price of our cotton in J 1819 
and it further declined to 16 cents in 1820; and, 
ranging between 104 and 154 cents in 1821, °22, °95 
and °24, the importation of East India cotton was 
only 60,484 bales in 1825—leaving a stock on ham} 
of 81,450 on the Ist Jan. 1826, 


During the last bubble, on the arrival of the news 
ai Calcuite, of the high price of cotton in England, 
a large ship, on the point of sailing for Canton with 
cotton, was sent to Liverpool—when she arrived 
the bubble had burst, and the owners of the ship 
and cargo lost 40,000 pounds sterling, compared 
with what would have been a fair result had the 
vessel proceeded as originally destined! And in 
these fuctuations, though so destructive in their 
effects, is one of the great causes why ‘very large 
11 portations cf East India are not oftener made, to 
dd to the difficulties of the American planters, and 
re-act the ruin that followed the imports of 1818, 
In the long pericd required to send out advices 
and rec:ive cargoes, the price of cotton may easily 
decline 50 per cent. Anditis only when the price 
is pretty good, that great quantities of Bengal and 
Surat cotton are desired. 

But—when our cotton is worth 18 cents per /b, 
our own manufacturers can afford to pay three cents 
per lb. duty on the East India article, and use it to 
advantage. That is, at all those mills whose machi. 
nery is fitted to the spinning of it. The writer of 
this has seen a large parcel of it in one of our milfs, 
and the proprietor told him it was, (at that time), 
cheaper than the domestic product. 

The chief part of the coarse cotton goods which 
Great Britain had exported to the United States, 
and to Mexico and South America, were made out 
of East india cotton. We have seen several spe- 
cimens of those sent to Rio Janeiro, &c. marked 
and stamped, or put up as American goods, the 
material of which, as decided by practical men, 
was East Indian. And when an article, in its first 
cost, is only nine or ten cents per yard, one cent in 
the yard is a large profit. This is the difference be. 
tween American and East India cotton. At Liver- 
pool, on the 25th August last, the price of uplands 
was from 5 7-8d. to 74d.—of East Indian 44d, to 43d; 
average difference 2d. or 4 cents per Ib, or in the 
cost of material for one yard of eloth,one cent. 

Now, when these facts ere duly weighed, and it is 
considered that the domestic manufacture of cotton 
is from 150,000 to 175,000 bales, does it not appear 
entirely reasonable to suppose, that our home sup- 
ply and foreign export of cotton goods, rivalling 
or surpassing the British and compelling them to im- 
prove the quatiry of theirs, must have effect to 
cause the consumption of 100 or 150,000 bales more* 
of our cotton than would be used, except on account 
| of our vigorous and bold competition with the Bri- 
_tish manufacturers? It is not in the nature of things 
‘that positive proof of what is here suggested should 
| be offered—but we leave it to the deliverate judg- 
| ment of all parties, to determine whether there is 
not something like # moral certainty in our propo- 
sition. There is no manner of doubt resting upon 
our minds of its reality. And this great extra con- 
sumption is added to the security and rivalry of the 
home market, for the benefit of the planters, They 
will all see and know this in a few years; and 
then feel the importance of domestic manufactures, 














*Unless the present low price be yet reduced, in 
not less than two cents per pound, 
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gs the growers of grain and wool now regard them | profit to the farmers, if wool fetches a reasonable 


be. 
+ phe circular letter of Cropper, Benson & Co. of 


. of the 27th of September, 1822, on the 

rogress and prospects of cotton planting in the 

nited States, is, probably, in the hands of many of 
our readers. The whole is of deep interest—but 
we shall take only one or two of its parts, 

They say—“The bale of cotton which the plan- 
tercan only sell for 4/. 10s. cannot be delivered to 
the Britis) manufacturer for less than 9/.; and when 
to thisthe expense of manufacturing is added, the 
whole cannot be conveyed back to the planter with- 
out an addition of fully 50 percent. in duty and 
profit. Then, we may fairly say, that, in exporting 
cotton. and importing manufactured goods, the plan- 
ter 100 per cent. on the wages paid in Eng- 
Jand, he would gain an advantage to this extent 
ifhe manufactured them at home. Perhaps it will 
be said that wages sre higher; let us examine this. 
The average produce of a slave's labor is 14 bags 
of cotton, or 6/. 15s, being about 5d. per working 
day. Now we think we do not over rate the earn- 
ings of a whole family in our cotton manufacturing 
districts, if we take them at 5s. per week, reckon- 
ing the whole population, whether able to work or 
not, Five shillings per week is 10d, per day; ye‘ 
the planter now gives 100 per cent, which makes 





d 20d.” 


Let us partially apply the facts stated in this 
extract—British twist, No, 20, is now selling at 18s. 
fdr 10 lbs. say 40 cents per lb. and as good Ame. 
riean twist for only S2 cents 3 mills per pound-—a 
difference of nearly 20 per cent. in favor of this first 
manufacture of our article; and, admitting tha 
nothing further is gained or lost by the cost of 
weaving it, this difference, ilself, is equal to very 
nearly two cents per yard in all the goods made 
out of No. 20 cotton yarn. 

Cropper & Benson also ssy—*“Next to the manu. 
facturing: the planters giving in some cases forry 
cents per yard for cotton bagging, ‘Thisthey might 
make themselves from cotton, as is done in the Bra- 
zils, with great advantage.” (Now be it recollect 
ed that this tetter was written in 1822, before the 
passage of the much abused act of 1824, which laid 
a specific duty upon cotion bagging; and when 
the price of cotton was only about 11 cents per 
pound). 

With these remarks we submit whatever relates 
to cotton to the judgment of our readers—and what. 
ever may be the present opmion of the planters 
upon the subject, we are assured that the time is st 
hand whea they will esteem the domestic manufic- 
ture of this commotlity, as the farmers do the rew 
market which they: have obtained in the eastern 
slates; because of manufactures generally, which 
takes off 800,000 barrels of flour, and much more 
of their bread stuffs than a// fureiga nations or peo 
ple.consume.. Without these consumptions, we 
tepeat it, flour would be. worth one dollar less per 
barrel than it is, and cotton from 1 to 2 cents less 
per pound, We appeal to the reason of our fellow 
citizens for the probability of these things. 

For some other interesting particulars see “In- 
ternal trade.”® 





WOOL AND WOOLLENS. 

It is believed that more than eighty, and, perhaps, 
one hundred millions of dollars, are vested in sheep 
and lands to feed them, and factories to make their 
Wool into cloth, in the United States. The raising 
of sheep gives value to lands not suited to ordinary 


rice, . 
F Such merino wool as sold at from 3 to 4 dollars per 
pound during the war, may be now bought at from #0. 
to 60 cents. 
Some of the farmers near Northampton, Mass. says 
the Gazette, have cngaged to ‘‘keep yearling wethers 
throughout the year, and shear them, for the wool 
growers, at 1124 cents per head. This is poor en- 
couragement to the farmers.” , 
Mr. Way, a dealer in wool, writes from Pittsburg, 
that, in 1826, he took in 50,000 Ibs. weight of wool, et 
from 18 to 95 cents per Ib. but, in the present year, 
for that which he gave 18, he has only given 124 to 
13, and the five quality, which brought 95, has been 
reduced to 50 cents per Ib. He supposes that the 
stock of wool has very much increased, and that 
there is enough on hand to keep all the factories in 
full operation, without importations. 


At a meeting of citizens of Washington county, Pa. 
attended by some of the most intelligent and best 
— farmers in the world, it was stated, as is 


that the grain growers are indebted to the wool grow- 
ers, for ten cents on every bushel of wheat sold in that 
county this season.”” Because ofa reduced supply of 
wheat and a greater demand for it 

By actual enumeration there were 161,000 sheep fp 
Washington county, Pa. last year. 

By strict examination of the consumption in 50 
families in Washington county, Pa. who use no foreign 
woollens, or other cloths than what they make out af 
their own wool, it appears that 5 Ibs. are required for 
each person, annually. And allowing 6 Ibs. the whote 
supply of the home market would require nearly 76 
millions of pounds the product of about 30,000,060 
sheep. The ability to produce this quantity of wool 
and support 30 millions of sheep, cannot be question- 
ed. At present, however, the people cannot afford to 
consume so much cloth as the wool of 30 millions of 
sheep would make; and they are, generaliy, compelied 
to do with less than is used by the well clothed and 
comfortable farmers of the county named. 


At the last state census there were about 850,000 
sheep in Dutchess county, N. Y. The present num~ 
ber is supposed to exceed 450,000. Many of the best 
breeds and finest fleeces. It is calculated that the 
farmers of this county in the past year, after supply 
jing their families, had 500,000 Ibs. of wool to sel, 
which at an average of 40 cents, produced them the 
sum of $200,000—the household manufactures being 
estimated at 100,900 dallars more; and yet the sheep 
raised does not appear at aj] to interfere with the 
quantity of grain produced; indeed, rather to im- 
prove the capacity of the soil to yield more. Sach 
seems to be the practical result in‘this county, as 
detailed in the Poughkepsie Journal. 


Three towns in Maine, containing about 5,000 in- 


ry, wintered, last season, 11,531 sheep, producing 
3 lbs, of wool each, and having 8,770 lambs this sea- 
son. Some of these shecp are of the fine woolled 


sheep last wintered in Maine amounted to between 
800,000 and 1,000,000, and that the present stock is 
1,300,000. 

Mr. Davis, in his speech in the house of represen- 
tatives, on the Sist Jan. last, estimuted that the 
amount of wool worked up was $2,000,000 Ibs. and that 
3,200,000 yards of broad and 32,000,000 of narrow 
cloths were annually produced, and about 100,000 
persons are directly or indirectly employed. in this 
business. We gather his opinion also, that more 
than 100 millions of capital were vested in the growth 





and manufacture of wool; and he putdown the sheep 


cultivation, and makes worn-out fields productive of ; at fifteen millions. 


elieved to be within bounds, when it ‘‘is asserted, 


habitants, and from 75 to 100 square miles of territo-' 


breed. From various details, it is believed that the. 
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‘The island of ‘*Rhode Islend,” 14 miles long and |. 


tess than 3 wide, has more than 30,000 sheep upon it. 
There are about 200,000 in Berkshire county,. Mas- 
sachusetis, Many in the western parts of Virginia— 
one gentleman in Ohio county has more 3,000—he 
sold his of wool to Mr Rapp, at Economy, for 
2,400 dollars. There are in the state of New York 
t four millions of sheep, between two and three 
miljions in Pennsylvania, a million in Vermont, &c. 

It has been calculated that the manufacture of 
wool, (including the various machanics and laborers 
a in the New England states, subsists about 
20, families, or 120,000 persons, and that these 
will consume ithe surplus products of 40.000 families 
of agriculturalists—together about 360.000 individu- 
als. If this is thought extravagant, reduce the manu 
~ faoturers one half, and throw them into the produc- 
tion of agricultural articles, and what would be the 
effect? A great market would be destroyed, and an 
already glutted one further over-loaded, Not one 
cent’s worth of our farmers produce is prevented 
foreign exportation because of the factories. The 
value made up by these, then, is a clear gain to the nation. 

The home-made negro cloths are cheaper and bet- 
ter than the British, and steadiness in the market is 
mainly desired for them. Each slave is supposed to 
be allowed six yards. One establishment at Canton, 
in Massachusetts, has made 600,000 yards annuaily, 
and is prepared to make 1.000,000—500 bales of 
coarse wool was received there from Smyrna, which 
had been paid for in domestic cottons exported. 

A carpet manufactory, in Jersey City, (owned in 
New York), has a capital of 400,000 dollars, aud em- 
ploys 100 hands, making 2,500 yards weekly. The 
spinning and preparing the yarn employs another 100 
pergons. - 

éssrs. B. Wells & Co. at Steubenville have a 
flock of sheep amounting to about 6,500. The fa. 
bricks manufactured by them are equal to about 50 
yards broad cloth daily—averaging 2 Ibs. of wool to 
the yard, worth $3 50. We have tabular statements of 
the purchases of wool for chis factory for each of the 

ears from 1820 to 1827, from which we take the fol- 
wing items— : 

tn 1820, none of the Ist quality, 5,867 2nd quality, 
5,097 7-8, &e. and total 38,202 lbs. unwashed wool. 

‘In-1825, 3,841 Ibs. Ist quality, 20,813 2nd quality, 
25,086 7-8ths, and total 90,524 Ibs. unwashed wool. 

‘Tn 1826, 3,491 Ibs. Ist quality, 13,682 2ed quality, 
17.688 7-Sths, and total 69,673 lbs. part washed on the 
sheep. 

In 1927, 2,586 Ibs. Ist quality, 11,910 2nd quality, 
17,408 7-Sths, and total 74,669 washed on the sheep. 

The chief value of this statement is to shew the 
progress made in the growth of fine wools. Nocom- 
mon -wool has been purchased for the factory since 
1822—all the sorts are becoming finer, and the finest 
itaproving. 

Phe cotton and woollen cloths made in N_ York, 
were valued last year, at from 15 to 18 millions of 
dollars. | 

A great deal has been said against even the lowest 
‘ minimum [only 40 cents} proposed in the woollens 
bill that was before congress at its last session, and 
- eertain persons have represented that it would ope 
pate severely on the peor. They do not state that 
there is already a minimum at 334 cents, and that in 
1824, no less than 21 of the 24 members of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation then present, voted to raise the 
minimum to eighty cents. 

Manv more yards of flannel are now manufactured 
‘in the United States than were imported a few years 
ago—according to the returns at the custom houses 
In. five fowns in Massachusetts, within a space of 17 
miles square, 2,100 persons are empnee in making 
flannels, and opersting on a capital of 950,009 dol- 
lars. 





—— cee _ oe == 
It is supposed that all the woollen goods ed: 
into Boston in a year, would not fully laden one ship 
of 400 tons. But the neighboring manufecwrers give 
employment to many thousand tons of shipping, trans- 
porting articles in and out, foreign and coastwise, 
The woollen manufacture in Great Britain employs 
about 1,250,000 persons—and, after supplying the 
home demand, {he export averages the value of more. 
thas six millions of pounds sterling—more than the 
average of all the exports of the United States, cotton. 
excepted. | ' | 
There are about 40 millions of sheep in Great Bii- 
tain and Ireland, and the annual prodyct of wool is 
estimated at 140 millions of pounds. We can easily 
feed 50 millions of sheep in the United States—ana 
there is no doubt that we shail export millions of 
pounds of wool, raw or wrought, before many years. 
Our bread and meat must, in this way, obtain pe * bey 





MISCELLANEGUS ETEMS. 
A purt. Mr. Carson, of the house of representa. 
tives of the U. S. from North Carolina, has killed his 
late oppouent and formerly a member of congress, Dr, 
Vance,in aduel. Dr. Vance was one of the two mem- 
bers from North Carolina who voted for general Jack- 
sun. : 





Daniel P. Cooke, late a representative in congress 
from Illinois, recently died at the residence of his fa- 
ther in Kenineky. He had been a longtime unwell. 

Bank or Enetanp. Atthe half yearly meeting of the 
proprietors of the bank of England, held Sept, 20th, 
Mr. Young, one of the proprietors, enquired ofthe chair- 
man waat amount of paper the bank then had im circu- 
lation. The chairman declined answering this question 
directly, but intimated that during the last half year the’ 
amount of notes in circulation had increased only four or 
five hundred thousand pounds. Mr. Young said he suppos- 
ed he must understand from this, that the number of bank 
notes in circulajion execeded twenty-two millions ster- 
ling, [one hundred millions ef dollars.| But a confession 
was subsequently extorted from the chairman, that an 
amount of five millions additional of notes had been fur- 
nished to the branch banks for the purpose of lehding to 
the country banks. 





Vermont. Gov. Butler, of Vermont, has published 
an address to his fellow citizens, declining a re-election to 
any Office in their power to confer, and intimating that 
the remainder of his life is to be devoted to the discharge 
of religious duties. He has also issued his proclamation 
recommending Thursday the 6th day of December next, 
to be observed as a day of thanksgiving and praise. . 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. George B. 
Adams, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United 
States for the port of Alicant, in Spain, in place of Ro- 
bert Montgomery, removed to South America, 

Albert Davy, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the 
United States for the port. of Kingston-upon-Hyll, in 
Great Britain, in place of William Davy, deceased. 

Edward W. Clark, of the district of Colunibia, to he 
justice of the peace’ for the county of Washington, in 
the said district. 

Samuel Israel, of Pennsylvania, to be consular com- 
mercial agent of the United States at Cape Haytien, vice 
James E. Brice deceased. 

Williium Gordon to be consular commercial agent of 
the United States at Aux Cayes, vice James A. Holden, 
deceased. 

Louis Paimboeuf, of New York, to be consul of the 
United States at the Island of Curacoa, in place of Philip 
Robinson, resigned. 

The Sieur Vincent Rumpff was presented, en the 5t! 
instant, to the president of the United States, by Mr. 
Clay, secretary of state, and was received as minister 
plenipotentiary of the Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Lu- 
beck and Bremen. ‘ 
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